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^^  JFait^. 


^t  nigbt  wben  Tm  lonelg  an&  ti?  not  to  crp, 
^    TLbcrc's  a  fairp  sbines  into  tbe  place, 
HnD  sbe  pats  me  aiiD  smiles,  anD  H'm  (rigbteneD— not  II. 
If  or  tt'8  jnst  Ithe  mg  motber's  own  face. 

Hnb  H  sleep  wttb  ber  banO  closing  snug  over  mine, 

2HnD  H  trp  not  to  move  nor  to  stir, 
Xest  tbe  face  like  mx>  motber's  sboul&  cease  to  be  ktnD, 

HnO  sboulD  watcb  ine  no  longer  for  ber. 

In  tbe'morning  mv  eges  Da35le  glaD  in  tbe  ligbt, 

HnD  mv  tairv  suns  into  tbem  too, 
Sbe  bas  watcbeD  me  for  tbe  motber  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  nigbt, 

^nD  mg  fairs  is  motber  for  true. 

iBertba  H.  TRleinman. 
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Pidlure  Study  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

By  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 


Pictures,  by  their  very  nature,  are 
an  important  factor  in  our  education, 
and  especially  in  our  religious  train- 
ing. They  appeal  to  the  eye  which  is 
quite  as  important  an  organ  in  gaining 
impressions  as  the  ear.  Next  to  see- 
ing the  real  occurrence,  or  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  it,  pictures  are  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  means  of  telling  the 
events  and  giving  ideas  of  their  sig- 
nificance. 

We  need  but  look  at  the  influence 
that  moving  picture  shows  and  illus- 
trated books  have  on  the  public  to 
realize  that  the  appeal  of  pictures  is 
universal.  They  speak  in  a  language 
that  all  can  understand.  They  hold  the 
attention :  they  make  a  direct  appeal ; 
thev  impress  and  help  us  to  remember. 
These  are  fundamental  processes  in  all 
learning — in  all  teaching.  They  catch 
the  attention,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  impress,  and  to  impress  is 
the  great  purpose  of  Sunday  School 
work. 

The  use  of  pictures  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  is  not  limited  to 
children.  It  is  universal.  It  reaches 
the  adult  as  well  as  the  baby. 
There  is  a  message  for  every  one, 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  abil- 
itv  to  interpret.  It  is  as  important 
in  the  theological  as  in  the  kindergar- 
ten department,  and  every  teacher  who 
realizes  the  wonderful  opportunity  to 
carry  his  message  to  the  heart  can  not 
afiford  to  miss  the  advantages  that  it 
ofifers. 


Merely  looking  at  the  picture  is  not 
sufficient.  Interpretation  is  necessary, 
and  this  requires  study,  an  approach 
with  reverent  feeling  and  a  desire  to 
know.  We  should  not  expect  a  great 
literary  masterpiece  to  unfold  its  full 
meaning  with  a  hasty  perusal,  nor 
should  we  expect  other  great  master- 
pieces of  art  to  lay  bare  their  meanings 
without  any  eflfort  on  our  part. 

The  great  works  of  art  that  have 
come  down  to  us  endure  because  of 
great  qualities.  They  were  produced 
with  reverence  and  hence  should  be 
approached  with  feelings  of  respect. 
They  were  produced  by  the  skilled 
hand  of  a  master  mind  that  makes 
plain  to  our  sight.  They  are  full  of 
suggestion  and  beauty  that  will  lead  us 
to  noble  thoughts  if  contemplated  with 
the  feeling  that  inspired  them.  Since 
these  visualized  concepts  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  language  that  we  can  un- 
derstand, their  meanings  and  details 
will  add  to  our  own  conception  and 
make  our  own  ideas  fuller  by  helping 
us  project  ours  in  comparison.  Thus 
our  imaginations  are  intensified.  We 
are  caused  to  live  or  feel  the  actual  ex- 
periences by  seeing  the  scene  worked 
out  in  our  presence. 

As  a  means  of  telling  stories  all 
teachers  are  aware  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  pictures  in  supplying 
many  important  details  and  answering 
questions  that  arise.  They  show  the 
environment,  who  else  was  there,  how 
they  dressed,  how  old,  how  large,  and 
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many  other  things  that  nothing  but 
pictures  could  do. 

A  great  service  that  art  renders  re- 
ligion is  to  fix  in  an  enduring  way 
the  purity  of  the  teachings  and  to  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  the  spir- 
itual suggestion  of  the  material  reality 
of  the  events.  It  is  through  the  phys- 
ical that  art  is  able  to  interpret  our 
comprehension  of  what  we  feel,  con- 
ceive, or  see.  and  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  expression  that  later 
people  gain  the  spiritual  message.  Art 
causes  us  to  feel  that  Christ  was  a 
man,  that  He  lived  a  physical  exis- 
tence, that  He  was  mortal,  sympa- 
thized with  sinners,  moved  among 
beggars,  helped  the  infirm,  ate  with 
publicans  and  counseled  with  human 
beings  for  their  immediate  as  well  as 
their  future  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  to 
art  that  we  turn  for  help  in  seeing  the 
reality  of  the  facts  of  the  religious 
teachings  of  this  divine  human. 

To  approach  picture  study  in  the 
right  way,  one  must  rid  himself  of  all 
bias  and  open  his  soul  to  the  teachings 
and  beauty  of  the  picture.  Get  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject  and  try  to  find 
more  than  one  meaning  in  it.  Be  will- 
ing to  take  infinite  pains,  be  humble 
and  reverential,  and  let  the  meaning 
of  the  picture  sink  in.  Keep  it  before 
you  for  a  long  time.  Let  the  message 
grow.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  place  the 
picture  before  the  class  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  call  attention  to  a  few 
facts  in  a  superficial  way.  Do  not  crit- 
izise  pictures  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  are  held  by  all  the  world 
to  be  great  productions.  You  are  not 
now  called  on  to  be  a  judge  of  its  mer- 
its, but  it  mav  be  a  test  of  your  ca- 
pacity. Consider  the  age  in  which  the 
picture  was  made,  the  place  it  was  to 
occupy,  and  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Remember  that  pictures  reflect  the 
thought  of  the  time  it,  which  they  were 
called  forth,  and  that  naturally  you 
should  appreciate  modern  work. 
Ancient  art  conveys  just  as  fine  spir- 
itual lessons  and  often  better  ones,  be- 
cause  much   work   of  today   contains 


splendid  rhetorical  performances  that 
lack  the  wholesome,  simple  faith  of 
some  older  work. 

The  following  outline  will  suggest 
the  steps  for  studying  pictures :  Ap- 
preciation should  be  the  keynote  of 
picture  study.  Description,  meaning, 
history  of  the  picture  and  biography  of 
the  artist  are  important  features,  but 
must  be  used  to  understand  the  pic- 
ture ( not  taking  the  place  of  genuine 
study  of  art  form). 

Preparation  is  necessary.  Teachers 
must  be  ready  to  lead  and  to  direct, 
pupils  must  be  ready  with  interest  in 
the  picture. 

Interpret  the  picture.  Eliminate  ir- 
relevant matter.  Avoid  asking  too 
many  questions  and  asking  concerning 
minute  details.  Let  your  attitude  be 
one  of  sympathetic  appreciation.  Chil- 
dren should  feel  at  ease  and  ready  to 
communicate  their  ideas.  Exposition 
is  out  of  place.  Do  not  impose  your 
ideas. 

Develop  the  study    of    pictures    by 
the  following  steps : 
1.   By  asking  leading  questions. 

a.  The  thought  the  artist  aimed 

to  present ;  the  soul  of  the 
picture. 

b.  The  arti.st's  ideal. 

c.  Wherein   does  the   beauty  of 

the  picture  consist? 

d.  How  far  is  the  scene  real? 
How  far  idealized? 

e.  Setting  of  the   picture.-    city. 

indoors,  etc. 

f.  Center    of    interest    or    main 

point ;  composition.  What 
causes  you  to  look  at  the 
main  points  ?  Arrangement 
to  lead  the  eye  to  the  center 
of  interest. 

g.  Source  of  light. 

h.  What  is  told  of  action :  facial 
expression  in  the  living 
forms  ? 

i.     What  is  told  of  textures,  etc.? 

j.  What  is  told  of  natr.ral  phen- 
omena :  storm,  wind,  sun- 
shine, temperature,  etc.  ? 
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k.     What    reminder    of    personal 
experience  ? 

1.      What  have  you  to  bring  to  the 
picture  from  your  knowledge 
of    what    others    have    said, 
written,  or  sung. 
The  title,  the  interpretation. 
Technique,  how  made. 
A  picture  shows  but  one  mo- 
ment of  time.     What  is  sug- 
gested of  past  or   future  by 
this  picture? 

Memorize  the  picture  by 
dramatizing,  by  recalling  ar- 
rangement, costume,  etc., 
when  the  picture  is  removed, 
or  by  sketching  the  large 
masses. 

2.  By  giving  information  concerning 

the  picture. 

3.  By  relating  incidents  in  the  life  of 

the  artist. 
Is  there  a  something  about  the  pic- 
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ture  that  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words  ?  Is  that  the  quality  that  made 
it  necessary  to  express  it  as  the  artist ' 
did?  If  so,  you  may  be  sure  your 
study  is  about  right.  Hang  the  pic- 
ture before  the  class  and  let  it  tell 
its  own  story. 

We  recommend  that  every  teacher 
and  librarian  make  clippings  of  suit- 
able religious  pictures  for  study ;  that 
the  pictures  be  mounted  on  only  one 
side  of  heavy  drawing  paper  9x12 
inches ;  that  they  be  classified  and  filed 
for  reference  in  a  suitable  portfolio 
or  "cabinet  file"  that  can  be  purchased 
for  seventy-five  cents. 

Make  a  beginning  by  clipping  the 
pictures  from  the  cover  of  this  issue 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  and  add 
to  the  collection  as  new  pictures  come 
out.  Preserve  the  outline  that  is  here- 
with published  and  save  it  for  refer- 
ence in  all  future  picture  study. 


Be   "Whal  3/[olKer   Thiaks   ^ou   ^re 


'"lATh-ilsl  wallciag  dowa  a  crowded  citi^  street  the  other  day, 
i]  heard  a  little  itrchia  to  a  comrade  turn  and  saq: 
"Say,  (Lhimmy,  Icmrae  tell  you.se  iJ'd  be  happy  as  a  clam 
ijf  ^  only  wus  de  feller  dat  me  mudder  t'in'fCs  ij  am. 

"She  t'inlcs  £i  am  a  wonder,  an'  she  knows  'her  little  lad' 
d-ould  nz\''tT  mi^c  wit'  nuthin'  dat  wus  ugly,  mean  or  bad. 
©h,  lots  o'  times  £  sit  and  t'inlc  how  nice  'twould  be,  gee  whisi 
ijf  a  feller  wue  de  feller  that  his  mudder  t'inlcs  he  is!" 

3yt.y  friend,  be  yours  a  life  of  toil  or  undiluted  joy, 
'Ijou  still  can  learn  a  lesson  from  this  small,  unlettered  bou. 
©on't  aim  to  be  an  earthly  saint,  with  eyes  fi2ced  on  a  star, 
^ust  try  to  be  the  fellow  that  uour  mother  t'nin'tCs   you  are. 


Six  Thousand  Miles  With  the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 


Impressions   of  the   Manager. 


XI. 

Of  the  many  notable  days  that 
marked  our  eastern  concert  tour  No- 
vember 8th  and  11th  stand  recorded 
as  two  of  the  most  enjoyable.  Utah's 
200  singers  had  reached  New  York 
and  were  daily  adding  new  laurels  to 
success  already  achieved  at  the  Amer- 
ican Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  But  aside 
from  the  scheduled  appearances  there 
and  the  new  experience  of  life  amid 
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MISS    MABEL   COOPER, 
Contralto    with    Tabernacle    Choir. 

the  bubbling  excitement  and  incessant 
hum  of  industrial  and  business  activi- 
ties in  the  great,  crowded  metropolis, 
both  days  furnished  special  incidents 
that  will  always  be  fondly  fostered  in 
the  reminiscences  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated. 

November  8th  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  singers  because  it  was 
upon  that  day  they  were  given  an  o]3- 
portunity    to    visit   the    palatial    Fifth 


Avenue  mansion  of  former  Senator 
W.  A.  Clark,  builder  and  president  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Route,  as  his  guests,  to 
hear  the  famous  organ  installed  there 
as  a  part  of  his  residential  equipment, 
and  to  linger  in  rapture  before  the 
splendid  collections  of  his  rare  art  gal- 
lery. 

November  11th  likewise  was  a  me- 
morable day  by  virtue  of  the  chorus' 
entertainment  in  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Astor  hotel,  where  they  listened 
in  wonderment  to  another  of  the 
world's  greatest  musical  instruments 
— the  invisible  organ  owned  by  F.  A. 
Muschenheim  of  the  Astor  hotel. 

Two  impressions  above  all  were  ob- 
tained from  these  visits.  The  first  was 
that  the  historic  organ  at  home  in  the 
Tabernacle  might  be  said  to  have  its 
superior  in  point  of  modern  mechan- 
ical construction  and  size.  The  second 
was  that  the  Tabernacle  organ  had 
not  yet  found  its  superior  in  greatness 
— greatness  of  tone  effects,  volume, 
sweetness  and  grandeur. 

But  the  event  that  made  November 
11th  particularly  a  day  of  cherished 
memory  on  the- part  of  the  chorus  and 
excursionists  was  the  attendance  by 
the  entire  Utah  retinue  at  a  matinee 
performance  of  "Chantecler"  in  the 
Montauk  theater  in  Brooklyn,  as 
guests  of  Miss  Maude  Adams,  one  of 
Latah's  own  gifted  daughters,  whose 
rise  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  world 
of  histrionic  achievement  has  been  so 
widely  recognized. 

But  to  return  to  the  visit  at  the 
Clark  mansion. 

The  entire  chorus  and  about  100  ad- 
ditional Utahns,  many  of  whotn  were 
accompanying  the  singers  on  the  tour, 
were  escorted  to  the  magnificent  man- 
sion on  Fifth  Avenue  as  special  guests 
of  Senator  Clark.  After  the  singers 
had  reached  New  York,  the  senator 
wired  an  invitation  to  them  to  visit  his 
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residence.  The  message  was  received 
from  Salt  Lake,  where  Senator  Clark 
was  attending  to  business  matters  con- 
nected with  his  railroad  interests, 
which  precluded  his  presence  in  New 
York. 

For  two  hours  Prof.  J.  J.  McClellan, 
organist  at  the  Tabernacle  and  official 
organist  and  accompanist  during  the 
eastern  tour,  played  the  great  organ 
in  the  Clark  mansion,  while  his  lis- 
teners drank  deeply  of  the  splendid 
offering.  The  famous  organ,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is 
located  in  a  hall  leading  to  the  art  gal- 
lery on  the  second  floor  of  the  resi- 
dence. The  Utah  singers  arranged 
themselves  in  the  art  gallery,  and  sang 
the  "Hosanna"  chorus,  "We  Thank 
Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet."  and 
"The  Soldiers"  Chorus"  from  "Faust," 
with  organ  accompaniment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  musical,  the 
visitors  in  a  body  were  escorted 
through  the  elaborate  art  gallery, 
where  even  such  famous  old  masters 
as  Raphael  were  everywhere  evident 
in  original  works  of  fame.     The  nov- 


elty of  the  visit,  the  splendid  organ, 
art  gallery  and  extravagant  living 
quarters  of  the  beautiful  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  musical  feature,  will 
form  a  noteworthy  record  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  trip  and  the  recollections  of 
the  Utahns. 

At  the  Astor  hotel,  a  distinct  sur- 
prise was  in  store  for  the  Utah  sing- 
ers. It  was  not  generally  known  that 
Xew  York  could  boast  of  a  great,  in- 
visible organ,  with  more  stops  than 
are  carried  on  the  Tabernacle  organ. 
The  fame  of  the  Astor  hotel  instru- 
ment reached  Prof.  J.  J.  IMcClellan, 
and  that  competent  judge  and  thor- 
ough artist  called  on  Mr.  Muschen- 
heim,  of  the  Astor  hotel,  owner  of  the 
organ,  asking  to  see  and  hear  it.  The 
request  was  granted  in  the  form  of  an 
invitation. 

When  Professor  McClellan  went  to 
the  hotel,  he  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
grand  ballroom  a  simple  organ  man- 
ual, with  a  cable  of  electric  wire  lead- 
ing from  it.  The  Tabernacle  organist 
did  not  like  the  light,  so  the  manual 
was  shifted  without  trouble  to  another 
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corner.  It  is  transportable  and  is  no 
larger  than  an  upright  piano. 

"Where  is  the  organ,"  asked  Pro- 
fessor ]\IcClellan. 

"Oh,  some  of  it  is  up  there,"  said 
Mr.  Muschenheim,  pointing  to  what 
appeared  to  be  some  tapestry  in  one 
corner  of  an  upper  gallery,  "and  some 
of  it  is  over  there,"  pointing  to  a  piece 
of  statuary  in  the  first  gallery.  "Sit 
down  and  play  nie  something." 

As  the  Utah  musician  opened  stop 
after  stop  of  the  104  on  the  Astor 
hotel  instrument,  the  tones  rang  forth 
until  he  forgot  everything  but  his 
work.   He  played  for  four  hour«. 

At  noon,  November  11th,  the  entire 
chorus  of  Utah  singers  were  invited  to 
hear  the  hotel  organ  and  sit  down  to 
luncheon  as  guests  of  the  manage- 
ment. Once  at  the  hotel,  th<  jngers 
quietly  filed  into  the  big  ballroom,  and 
the  doors  closed  behind  them.  Then 
Organist  George  B.  Riggs  was  pressed 
into  service  to  show  what  the  great, 
invisible  organ  could  do.  Only  the 
floor  lights  were  turned  on  and  the 
eflfect  of  the  music  from  invisible 
sources  was  most  artistic.  Its  rising 
and  falling  volume,  the  treble  from 
one  side  of  the  big  hall  and  the  bass 
from  another,  the  quaint  effect  of  the 
interludes  and  the  grandeur  of  the  en- 
semble measures  were  surpassing  and 
held  the  Utah  audience  for  more  than 
an  hour  in  wonderment. 

As  Organist  Riggs  arose  from  the 
manual,  the  Utah  singers  also  rose  in 
a  body,  and.  under  the  baton  of  Di- 
rector Evan  Stepliens,  burst  forth  into 
an  inspiring  rendition  of  "The  Sol- 
diers' Chorus"  from  "Faust,"  with 
Professor  McClellan  officiating  at  the 
Astor  organ.  "O  My  Father"  also 
was  sung.  The  impressions  made  and 
received  by  the  chorus  will  linger  long 
with  its  members. 

P)Ut  the  day  held  still  another  sur- 
prise— an  occasion  of  more  moment  to 
the  Utahns,  because  it  struck  closer  to 
the  home  strings  of  .their  hearts. 

When  the  chorus  reached  Syracuse, 
.N".  Y.,  enroute  to  fulfill  its  engagement 


at  Madison  Square  Garden,  it  was 
learned  that  Miss  Maude  Adams 
would  appear  there  the  following 
night.  However,  the  concert  of  the 
Utah  singers  was  scheduled  for  the 
night  of  their  arrival,  and  their  itiner- 
ary made  it  impossible  to  remain  over 
to  see  Utah's  great  histrionic  daugh- 
ter. 

Disappointment  was  keen — for  Miss 
Adams  holds  a  dear  place  in  the  hearts 
of  Utahns.  Then,  to  express  their  dis' 
appointment,  and  at  the  same  time  ren- 
der a  sincere  and  pretty  compliment 
to  the  noted  actress,  the  Utahns,  each 
and  everyone,  personally  affixed  theic 
signatures  to  a  letter  directed  to  Miss 
Adams,  which  was  left  in  her  dressing 
room.  When  Miss  Adams  arrived  the 
following  day,  she  found  the  expres- 
sion of  a  cordial  greeting  and  loyal 
sentiment  signed  by  about  250  Utahns, 
who  had  been  there  the  day  before. 

The  New  York  Chorus  went  its 
way,  giving  concerts  and  winning  new 
triumphs.  The  incident  at  Syracuse 
\'\as  always  with  them,  but  the  inci- 
dent that  transpired  on  November  11th 
was  far  from  their  expectations.  On 
that  day,  Miss  Adams  was  appearing 
in  "Chantecler"  at  the  Montauk  thea- 
ter in  Brooklyn,  unbeknown  to  the 
Utahns,  and  invited  the  entire  Utah 
retinue  to  attend  the  matinee  perform- 
ance as  her  special  guests.  Here  was 
a  pretty  sequel  to  the  letter  signed  by 
the  Utahns  at  Syracuse. 

Never  had  Miss  Adams  a  more  ap- 
preciative audience — the  large  crowd 
of  Utahns  occupying  the  best  seats  in 
the  house  in  a  body.  They  were  proud 
of  the  moment,  and  no  doubt  Miss 
Adams  was  proud  also. 

By  pre-arrangement,  at  the  close  of 
the  play,  the  Utah  singers,  200  strong, 
arose  with  one  accord,  and,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  swelled  their 
voices  to  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  Need- 
less to  say,  those  in  the  audience  not 
of  the  Utah  retinue  were  at  first  thun- 
derstruck. It  was  entirely  unexpected 
and  entirely  something  new.  But  as 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  act  at  first 
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surprised  them,  so  did  later  the  great 
volume,  inspiration  and  spirit  of  the 
beautiful  singing  hold  them  tixed  in 
their  places  until  the  last  note  had  been 
sung — and  they  withdrew  from  the 
playhouse  in  a  hubbub  of  praise  and 
comment. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  dressing- 
room  of  Miss  Adams,  the  Utah  singers 


passed  through  one  by  one,  each  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  eminent  actress 
and  daughter  of  Utah,  who  exchanged 
compliments  and  congratulations  with 
them.  The  following  night.  Miss 
Adams  and  the  entire  "Chantecler" 
company  attended  the  final  concert  of 
the  Tabernacle  choir  chorus  at  the 
Hippodrome. 

(to  be  continued.) 


"That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


"I'm  goin'  to  quit  ye,  Mr.  O'Harri- 
gan !" 

Gus  Flynn  had  come  out  as  far  as 
the  stable  door  to  say  this  to  his  em- 
ployer, who  was  on  the  point  of  enter- 
ing to  get  a  horse  and  buggy  for  his 
usual  trip  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
villages. 

"Going  to  quit !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
O'Harrigan,  stopping  short  as  if  the 
words  of  the  boy  had  been  the  door 
itself.  He  was  a  man  with  the  girth 
of  a  corporation  president.  "Going  to 
quit !"  he  repeated. 

"Yes.  sir." 

"What's  the  matter?  Haven't  we 
t'-eited  yo\\  right?" 

"Sure !" 

Gus  smiled  broadly.  It  tickled  his 
vanitv  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  the  lumber  firm  of 
O'Harrigan  and  O'Harrigan  should 
throw  its  senior  member  into  such  a 
state  of  mind,  and  he  was  mischievous 
enough  to  want  to  prolong  the  sensa- 
tion as  long  as  he  could. 

"Don't  we  pay  you  enough  ?"  Mr. 
O'Harrigan  asked  in  astonishment. 

"Sure  !     It  ain't  that." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter,  then^ 
Want  to  be  promoted  ?" 

"Nope !"  was  the  answer.  And  then 
Gus  waited  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
p'izzled  look  on  his  employer's  face. 
Presentb-  he  added — "I'm  goin'  on  a 
i-ni-jsion !"      Spreading  his    feet   apart 


the  better  to  take  in  the  situation,  he 
prepared  to  receive  the  firm's  congrat- 
ulation. 

But  the  eiifect  of  his  words  was  not 
at  all  what  he  had  expected.  The  puz- 
zled look  on  Mr.  O'Harrigan's  coun- 
tenance was  suddenly  displaced  by  one 
of  extreme  amusement.  Gus's  face,  on 
the  contrary,  became  a  quandary.  The 
lumberman  said  nothing  for  the  space 
in  which  you  might  draw  breath  five 
times.  Instead,  he  surveyed  the  youth 
before  him — the  dark  red  mat  of  hair, 
the  tail,  lean,  awkward  figure  clad  in 
checked  jumper  and  overalls,  the 
whole  ending  in  huge  stogies — all 
framed  in  the  broad  opening  made  by 
the  doorway,  the  stalls  partly  filled 
with  horses  forming  the  background. 
This  critical  inspection  over,  Mr. 
O'Harrigan  again  laughed  boisterous- 
ly till  his  great  paunch  trembled  like  a 
bowl  of  jelly. 

It  was  Gus'  turn  now  to  ask  ques- 
tions. "What's  the  matter?"  he  in- 
quired, his  puzzled  look  increasing 
more  and  more. 

The  only  answer  was  louder  peals 
of  laughter  from  Mr.  O'Harrigan, 
greater  shaking  of  the  jelly  bowl,  and 
a  slapping  of  the  thighs  with  his  fat 
hands. 

Gus  stared  as  if  he  feared  for  his 
master's  reason.  "Something's  sure 
the  matter  with  you !"  he  said  with 
genuine  alarm. 

"Going  on  a  mission  !  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
laughed   Mr.  O'Harrigan.     Going  on 
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a  mission.  By  George,  that's  the  best 
joke  yet !"' 

"I  don't  see  anything  funny  in  that," 
Gus  ventured  with  an  offended  air  per- 
fectly obvious. 

"You  don't !  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Well,  I 
do.  Gus  Flynn  turning  into  a  mis- 
sionary and  preacher !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
I  can  see  you  all  togged  up  in  a  Prince 
Albert  coat,  silk  hat,  kid  gloves,  and  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  cane  in  the 
other,  bowing  and  scraping  to  people 
and  offering  them  a  tract !  That's  fun- 
ny enough  to  make  you  scream  out 
just  to  think  of  it." 

Coarse  as  the  jest  was,  Gus  forced 
a  smile  to  his  lips.  But  it  was  a  sickly 
smile.  The  young  man  was  clearly 
hurt.  Not  that  Mr.  O'Harrigan  in- 
tended it  in  that  way  at  all,  for  Mr. 
O'Harrigan  with  all  his  bluntness  was 
a  good-hearted  man.  But  he  was  not 
a  Latter-day  Saint  himself,  and  know- 
ing that  ridicule  is  one  of  the  strongest 
weapons,  he  sought  to  use  it  to  deter 
Gus  from  going  on  his  mission,  so  that 
the  firm  might  not  lose  a  faithful  ser- 
vant. 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  want 
to  go  on  a  mission  for,  Gus?"  asked 
the  lumberman. 

"Oh,  I  dunno,  but  I've  been  called !" 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  you  don't  have  to 
do  everything  you're  asked  to  do.  I 
don't !  And  no  matter  how  many  times 
I  was  called,  I  wouldn't  go,  vou  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  on  it !" 

"That's  because  you're  not  in  the 
Church,"  Gus  suggested. 

"No.  it's  not.  I  wouldn't  go  if  I 
were  in  the  Church,  nor  if  I  were  in  a 
hundred  churches !" 

"^^'hy  wouldn't  you.  now?"  Gus 
wished  to  know. 

But  Mr.  O'Harrigan  would  not  shift 
the  subject  to  himself.  "Look  at  you. 
now."  he  said,  "here  you'll  lose  all 
vour  wages  with  u.s — a  total  loss.  How 
long  do  you  expect  to  be  gone?" 

Gus  told  him  two  years. 

"Well  now,  there  you  are — two 
A-ears !  Your  wages  for  two  years ! 
Look  at  that — just  think  of  it!     You 


won't  earn  anything  for  two  years! 
You  wouldn't  catch  me  doing  anything 
like  that." 

"Well,  anyhow  I'm  goin',  and  you 
c'n  bet  your  bottom  dollar !"  Gus  an- 
swered. "Dad  says  it'll  be  a  good 
thing — everybody  ought  to  go  on  a 
mission,  even  you." 

The  lumberman  tried  another  tackle. 
".\nd  what  are  you  going  to  preach, 
Gus?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  just  know,  but  Dad  says  I 
c'n  learn." 

The  answer  was  another  roar  of 
laughter  from  his  employer.  "Why 
not  tell  the  sinners  how  to  curry 
horses?"  Mr.  O'Harrigan  suggested. 
"You  know  that  well  enough  and  can 
teach  it  to  the  queen's  taste." 

"That  won't  save  'em.  Mr.  O'Har- 
rigan." 

"As  well,  at  any  rate,  as  anything 
else  you're  likely  to  tell  them.  I  can't 
see  for  the  life  of  me  why  the  Mormon 
Church  don't  have  a  paid  ministry  of 
educated  men  like  the  other  churches?" 

Gus  thought  this  question  too  deep 
for  him,  and  so  he  did  not  venture  to 
answer  it.  Mr.  O'Harrigan,  if  he  had 
only  known,  had  at  lea.st  part  of  the 
answer  to  his  question  there  before 
him.  But  the  quer_y,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, was  beyond  him.  too. 

Mr.  O'Harrigan  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  argue  the  case  any  longer 
with  Gus  and  that  the  boy  had  already 
made  up  his  mind.  So  he  merely  asked, 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

"England,"  was  the  answer.  "I'm 
going  next  week — only  got  a  week's 
notice.  Dad  says  that's  short  for  a  fel- 
low like  me." 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  something  to 
help  you  on  your  way,  Gus,  even  if 
you  are  going  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch. 
You've  done  us  mighty  good  service — 
best  we  ever  had — and  if  you  do  the 
same  by  your  Church,  wh)'  you  will  be 
all  right,  I  suppose,  though  you  know 
more  about  taking  care  of  horses  than 
you  do  about  preaching.  In  the  mean- 
time you'd  better  hook  up  Dolly,  and 
I'll  drive  off  to  Poorflat." 
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The  mare  was  accordingly  hitched 
to  the  buggy,  Mr.  O'Harrigan  got  in, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  both  were  out 
of  sight,  leaving  Gus  to  his  own  re- 
flections. 

II. 

Gus  Flynn  was  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old.  He  lived  wtih  is  father  and 
mother.  The  only  other  person  in  the 
little  home  was  a  brother,  who  was 
younger  than  Gus.  There  were  other 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  they  were  all 
older,  and  had  all  married  and  left  the 
parental  roof. 

They  were  very  poor,  were  the 
Flynns.  They  had  always  been  poor. 
Hard  workers,  all,  and  ever  at  work, 
still  they  had  had  a  difficult  time  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  This  was  not  so 
much  because  they  lived  high  or  were 
extravagant,  as  because  of  poor  busi- 
ness management  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  A  good  man  and 
unusually  sensible  as  to  other  matters, 
money  had  a  way  of  slipping  through 
his  hands  as  soon  as  it  was  earned, 
often  before  it  was  earned,  leaving  him 
non-plussed  as  to  what  had  become 
of  it. 

That  was  wfiy  the  children  had  had 
little  schooling.  None  of  them  had 
passed  the  grades.  All  of  them  had 
been  set  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  age  when  work  might  be 
got.  This  had  happened  to  Gus.  Gus 
had  hung  round  the  stables  of  the 
lumber  firm  so  much  that,  very  natur- 
ally, when  the  stable-boy  was  pro- 
moted one  day,  the  hanger-on  was  put 
in  his  place.  That  was  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  he  had  been  there  ever  since. 
Faithful  with  the  devotion  of  a  dog,  he 
had  never  been  promoted.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  idea  had  ever  occurred  to 
Mr.  O'Harrigan  in  the  case  of  Gus.  If 
so.  he  had  never  put  it  into  effect. 
Most  probably  he  had  not  thought  of 
advancing  the  boy.  He  had  not  even 
increased  Gus'  wages,  nor  had  Gus 
asked  for  an  increase.  He  had  been 
given  at  the  outset  what  the  other  boy 
had  received  after  he  had  worked  there 


for  some  time.  The  O'Harrigans  had 
come  to  feel  that  Gus  was  born  to  be 
stable-boy  and,  when  he  grew  up,  a 
stable-man.  That  seemed  to  be  his 
calling  in  life. 

The  truth  is,  people  did  not  regard 
Gus  as  being  a  great  genius.  They, 
too.  could  see  no  impropriety  in  the 
fact  that  Gus  had  not  outgrown  the 
barn.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
that  he  had  not  been  promoted  like  the 
other  boys.  Like  the  O'Harrigans  they 
looked  upon  this  as  his  predestined  vo- 
cation in  life.  Indeed,  parents  often, 
among  a  certain  class  of  residents  at 
Eagleton,  used  Gus  as  an  admonitory 
illustration  in  the  home.  "If  you're  not 
careful,"  they  would  say,  "you'll  be 
like  that  Flynn  boy."  Out  of  the  home, 
also,  the  phrase  "that  Flynn  boy"  be- 
came generally  known,  and  although 
there  were  several  Flynn  boys,  every- 
body knew  who  was  meant. 

Not  that  Gus  had  any  vicious  traits 
about  him.  If  anything,  he  was  quite 
the  opposite.  He  did  not  smoke.  He 
had  never  tasted  any  intoxicating 
liquors.  Tea  and  coffee  had  never 
formed  any  part  of  his  diet.  Even 
swearing  was  tabooed  with  him.  He 
had  been  taught  at  home  and  at  Sunday 
School,  to  which  he  went  with  unre- 
mitting punctuality,  that  these  things 
were  not  down  on  the  program  of  a 
well-regulated  life,  and  he  had  never 
been  disposed  to  disregard  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
Gus's  being  called  a  "good  boy."  Ev- 
erywhere he  was  known  as  "that  Flinn 
hoy." 

And  that  was  due  to  a  vein  in  his 
character  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
older  people  threw  all  of  his  good 
traits  in  the  shade — his  fighting  pro- 
clivities and  his  passion  for  larks,  as 
certain  boyish  pranks  were  called.  He 
led  a  gang  of  fellows  once  or  twice  a 
week  on  a  tour  of  mischief.  If  anyone 
missed  a  gate,  or  one  of  the  wheels  of 
his  carriage,  or  stumbled  over  a  net- 
work of  string  in  the  street,  he  always 
knew  whom  to  blame.  And  Gus  would 
fight  at.  the  drop  of  the  hat,  as  every 
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other  boy  in  the  town  could  testify. 
Barring  these  two  things,  however,  he 
was  a  model  of  goodness,  and  would 
have  been  so  regarded  if  he  had  not 
had  them  to  such  an  alarming  degree. 

Nor  was  Gus  Flynn  at  all  intellectu- 
ally inclined.  He  had  always  hated 
school  and  books  as  an  invention  of 
the  devil  for  the  torture  of  youth.  So 
he  wanted  none  of  them.  True,  he 
went  to  day  school  as  to  Sunday 
School,  but  no  one  was  so  hazardous 
as  to  suggest  that  Gus  ever  learned 
anything.  He  went  to  both  places,  as 
everybodv  supposed,  because  he  had 
been  told  to  go,  and  in  this  respect  his 
disposition  had  never  Ijeen  inclined  to 
rebel.  He  had  never  been  known  to 
ask  a  question  or  to  answer  one  except 
by  the  luminous  phrase,  "T  d'know !" 
And  latterly  the  teachers  had  got  the 
habit  of  never  asking  him  any. 

]\Ir.  Flvnn.Gus's  father. had  yearned 
all  his  life  to  have  a  son  of  his  go  on  a 
mission.  And  as  each  of  his  seven 
boys  had  come  to  the  age  when  a  letter 
from  "Box  B"  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, his  hopes  ran  high.  But  no  let- 
ter came  to  anv  of  them.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  have  gone  if 
they  had  been  called.  The  older  boys 
were  indifferent  to  religion,  and  two 
of  them  were  what  is  called  distinctly 
"bad."  Mr.  Flynn  had  never  enter- 
tained even  a  hope  that  Gus  would  be 
called.  .\nd  so  when  he  was  called,  the 
whole  family  was  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
convulsion.  It  seemed  utterlv  untrue 
that  "our  Gus"  could  be  going  on  a 
mission.  The  father  and  mother  had 
little  sleep  that  night.  They  made  and 
unmade  and  chans:ed  a  hundred  plans 
from  the  time  they  went  to  bed — 
which  was  after  twelve  o'clock,  for  the 
four  had  sat  talkine  about  it  and  won- 
dering how  it  would  all  come  out — al- 
most till  they  got  up  the  next  morning. 

The  town  was  even  more  aston- 
ished. "What!"  it  cried,  "that  Fivnn 
bov  called  on  a  mission  !  Impossible  !" 
For  the  town  thought  everything  im- 
nossible  which  it  had  not  approved  be- 
forehand.      During    two  whole   davs 


nothing  else  was  talked  about,  and 
long  after  the  lamps  had  winked  out, 
this  fresh  morsel  of  gossip  went  the 
rounds.  Yet  even  the  most  incredu- 
lous was  convinced,  upon  a  close  in- 
spection of  the  letter  itself,  inside  and 
out,  especially  the  heading  and  the 
signature.  It  took  the  town  a  consid- 
erable time,  however,  to  get  used  to 
the  new  situation  thus  suddenly  thrust 
upon  it,  but  once  it  had  settled  down 
to  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  bestirred  it- 
self to  give  the  new  missionary  a  fit- 
ting "send  off." 

Meantime,  a  fresh  trouble  arose  in 
the  Flynn  househokl.  Where  was  the 
money  to  come  from  that  was  to  take 
Gus  to  England?  That  was  a  difficul- 
ty which  the  father  had  never  thought 
of  in  all  the  years  he  had  longed  to 
see  one  of  his  sons  leave  for  a  mission. 
If  he  had  entertained  any  hopes  con- 
cerning Gus,  in  this  respect,  he  might 
have  made  an  effort  to  put  away  a  dol- 
lar once  in  a  while  when  he  could 
spare  one.  But  as  it  was,  not  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  could  be  raked  up  anywhere 
in  that  home,  and  every  cent  of  what 
the  father  and  the  boys  earned  was 
needed  to  keep  the  family  and  to  pay 
debts.  Here  was  a  puzzling  situation, 
indeed ! 

Mr.  Flynn's  only  resource  was  to 
borrow.  But  the  dogs  of  finance  were 
a  close  set.  and  were  not  in  the  busi- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  such  men  as 
had  mortgages  on  their  houses  and  no 
other  security  to  offer.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Flynn  was  informed  by  everybodv 
that  money  was  "tight"  and  that  it 
would  most  probablv  be  tight  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  This,  however,  Mr, 
Flynn  did  not  need  to  be  told — the  fact 
was  perfectly  obvious  on  its  face. 

Gus  had  been  called  on  the  third  of 
February,  and  he  was  to  leave  on  the 
tenth.  It  was  now  the  seventh,  and 
no  money  had  been  obtained.  The 
Flynns  were  getting  anxious.  Everv 
person  in  the  town  who  was  supposed 
to  have  any  money,  had  been  ap- 
proached. That  night  at  familv 
prayers    Mr.   ^Flynn    petitioned    most 
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earnestly  that  the  way  "might  be 
opened  up."  Gus  had  never  heard 
him  pray  in  this  manner  before.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  speaking  to 
some  one  in  the  room.  Twice  Gus 
looked  up  to  see,  but  there  were  only 
the  four  kneeling  figures,  so  far  as  he 
could  determine. 

Next  morning  early  Mr.  Flynn  went 
to  Timothy  Titcomb,  an  old  bachelor, 
whom  no  one  suspected  of  having 
money  and  whom,  in  the  event  he  had 
beeen  thought  to  have  any,  everybody 


would  have  believed  to  be  too  close- 
fisted  to  lend  it  to  those  who  were  in 
Mr.  Flynn's  quadrary.  Titcomb  said 
nothing  for  a  full  minute,  as  if  debat- 
ing the  idea  in  his  mind.  Then  he  said : 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  let  you  have  it, 
seeing  nobody  else  will.  If  you  can't 
pay  it  back  yourself,  why,  maybe  Gus 
will.  He'll  turn  out  all  right,  I'm  sure. 
Besides,  if  I  never  get  it  back,  it's  a 
donation  in  a  good  cause." 

.\nd  he  gave  him  the  money. 

(  TO   BE   CONTINUED.  ) 


We^ern  Evening  Grosbeak. 

(Hesperiphona    vespertina    montana.) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 


M.    S.   p.   R.  ;   M.    B.   S.   W. 


On  every  window  pane  were  thous- 
ands of  snow  crystals  marvelously 
beautiful  in  the  variety  of  their  hexa- 
gonal form  and  resplendant  as  dia- 
monds from  the  light  of  their  many 
facets ;  glistening  pendants  of  ice 
clung  like  gems  from  the  overhanging 
branch  outside.  All  was  dumb  with 
cold,  and  dreary.  As  I  went  out,  chill 
drifts  were  hurled  in  gusts  and  eddies 
from  the  roof,  and  all  nature  was 
white  in  its  mantle  of  snow.  I  listened 
for  the  stridulous  chirp  of  a  sparrow ; 
but  even  this  hardy  little  fellow  is 
quiet  save  during  the  brief  moments 
of  winter  sunshine.  From  a  nearby 
Cottonwood  tree,  however,  came,  at 
intervals  of  a  second  or  so,  a  sharp, 
clear  whistle  and  the  sound  of  crack- 
ing seeds.  Upon  approaching  I  was 
pleased  to  discover  a  flock  of  Evening 
Grosbeaks  thoroughly  engrossed  in 
their  work  of  hulling  seeds.  They  were 
apparently  unmindful  of  my  presence 
and  only  hopped  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tree  when  I  stood  beneath  them. 
Occasionally,  as  he  ate,  each  bird  ut- 
tered the  short,  plaintive  call,  hopping 
the  while  .to  the  extremity  of  a  limb. 

This  is  one  of  the  birds  which  we 


in  the  inter-mountain  West  can  al- 
ways depend  upon  seeing  during  De- 
cember and  January,  for  the  algid 
north  then  becomes  too  terrific  for 
even  so  vigorous  a  member  of  the 
feathered  family.  The  eastern  variety 
of  the  species  was  first  discovered  by 
William  Cooper  from  specimens  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  April, 
1823,  near  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  in 
Michigan ;  but  it  was  later  found  to 
be  common  in  the  maple  groves  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  where  the  Indians  call 
it  the  "sugar  bird."  The  western  va- 
riety, however,  breeds  only  in  Canada 
from  the  plains  to  the  Pacific,  though, 
as  stated,  it  migrates  southward  along 
t'.ie  mountain  ranges  in  wmter. 

Frequently  flocks  are  seen  in  com- 
pany with  the  Pine  Grosbeak  feeding 
on  the  keys  of  the  ash-leaved  maple ; 
but  one  may  .discover  them  eating  the 
seeds  of  the  pine,  spruce,  box  elder 
and  Cottonwood  trees  or  even  descend- 
ing to  the  ground  for  the  food  that  has 
fallen. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
Evening  Grosbeak  uttered  his  sharp, 
beady  call  note  only  during  the  even- 
ing, hence  the  name  vespertina,  but 
careful  observers   have   noted   that   it 


THE  EVENING  GROSBEAK. 

Special  Characteristics. — Bill  yellowish  green,  dusky  at  base.  Front  part  of  body  dusky  yellowish 
olive  shading  into  yellow  on  the  rump  above  and  the  under  tail  coverts  below.  Outer  scapulars,  a  broad 
frontal  band  continued  on  each  side  over  the  eye  and  middle  of  under  wing  coverts,  yellow.  Feathers 
along  extreme  base  of  bill,  the  crown,  tibise,  wings,  upper  tail  coverts  and  tail,  black.  Inner  greater  wing 
coverts  and  tertiaries,  white.  The  head  of  the  female  is  dull  olivaceous-brown,  and  the  yellow  of  the 
rump  and  other  parts  is  replaced  by  yellow  ash.     Length,  7.30;  wing,  4.30;  and  tail,  2.75. 


calls  all  day  long  and  in  the  evening 
becomes  silent  like  most  other  birds.  I 
have  heard  a  flock  whistle  all  day  as 
thev  fed  on  the  seeds  of  a  group  of 
box  elder  trees.  Upon  examining  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  them  I  found 
nothing  but  these  dry  seeds. 

One  will  usually  find  the  Evening 
Grosbeaks  in  flocks;  and  it  is  a  most 
interesting  diversion  to  watch  them 
hop  from  branch  to  branch  gathering 
the  seeds,  cracking  them  and  letting 
the  hulls  fall  to  the  ground.  No  squir- 
rel could  be  more  dextrous  with  his 
feet  than  they  are  with  their  beaks. 
Their  cracking  of  the  seed  hulls,  aud- 
ible at  quite  a  distance,  gives  one  the 
impression  of  industry.  They  also 
feed  on  the  larvae  of  the  big  black  ant 
in  search  of  which  they  go  to  the  tops 
of  the  low  oaks  on  the  edge  of  the  for- 


ests. At  times,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  male  bird  attempts  to  sing 
but  fails  miserably,  for  his  succession 
of  notes  is  like  a  degenerated  robin 
warble. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristics of  this  bird  is  its  protective 
coloration.  As  one  watches  him  feed- 
ing upon  wild  cherries,  for  instance, 
the  yellow  and  white  of  his  body  is 
scarcely  discernible :  yet  when  he  flies 
the  colors  show  most  conspicuously. 
Tt  is  said  that  the  range  of  this  north- 
erner is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
lichen  and  that  the  greenish  yellow  of 
the  lichen  on  branches  really  assists 
the  Evening  Grosbeak  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  one  of 
our  most  charming  winter  visitors,  a 
bird  we  may  watch  and  study  with 
care. 


A  Higher  Standard  for  Dances. 

By  Hozvard  R.  Driggs. 


Ephraim,  Utah,  has  set  a  standard 
in  the  matter  of  dances  that  every  city 
in  this  or  any  other  state  might  well 
emulate. 

The  two  pictures  accompanying  this 
brief  article  will  give  some  suggestion 
of  the  elegant  ball  room  that  has  re- 
cently been  erected  there.  The  build- 
ing entire  has  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
heating  plant,  which  is  being  installed, 
$34,600.  The  lower  story  and  base- 
ment are  used,  as  shown,  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  double  story  above 
is,  as  Brother  C.  J.  Christensen,  the 
president  of  the  company,  put  it,  "a 
temple  of  amusement,  dedicated  to  the 
social  uplift  of  our  community.  We 
know  that  our  young  people  will  have 
amusement,"  he  continued ;  ''it  is  right 
and  proper  they  should ;  and  we  con- 
cluded to  provide  for  them  a  building 
that  should  be  pure  and  sanitary  and 
so  well  lighted  that  there  should  be  no 
dark  corners  in  it  day  or  night.  It  is 
the  policy  of  our  company  to  conduct 
our  amusement  hall  with  the  spirit  of 
holiness.     Our  aim  is  to  govern  the 


balls  and  socials  given  in  it  as  if  every 
boy  and  girl  dancing  there  were  our 
own  children.  We  have  a  higher  ob- 
ject than  mere  money  making.  By 
resolution,  our  company,  the  Ephraim 
Amusement  and  Building  Company, 
has  decided  to  give  the  use  of  the  hall 
free  whenever  a  missionary  reception 
is  held  there." 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  attend  a  ball 
in  this  "Temple  of  Amusement,"  given 
in  honor  of  the  teachers  of  San- 
pete County  by  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  Snow  Academy. 
That  ball  was  inspiring  in  its  spirit  of 
purity.  The  hall  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  lighted  we  have  ever  en- 
tered. Brother  Christensen  had  told 
us  that  they  were  extravagant  of  elec- 
tricity; "but,"  he  continued,  "the 
mayor  and  council  are  with  us  liere, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
cut  our  light  bill  in  two,  in  order  to 
encourage  us  to  keep  darkness  out." 

Our  dance  began  with  a  humble 
prayer.  The  music  was  enspiriting. 
We   heard   no   ragtime.      .V   spirit   of 
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jollity  prevailed,  but  there  was  no 
hoodlumism.  Everybody  seemed  to 
have  a  happy  time.  Some  people 
wi.shed  for  more  of  the  good  old  so- 
cial dances.  The  plain  quadrille,  the 
lancers,  the  rage  and  the  waltz  qua- 
drille would  have  broken  the  waltz 
and  two-step  monotony  and  added 
greatly  to  the  social  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion. But  perhaps  the  young  peo- 
ple here,  as  elsewhere,  do  not  know 
these  dances.  They  should  be  taught, 
we  urge,  in  our  physical  culture 
classes.  The  demand  is  coming  even 
from  the  young  for  them.  But  barring 
this  lack,  we  felt  that  the  party  Was 
ideal. 

One  thing  happened  that  deserves 
especial  notice  and  commendation. 
Several  strangers  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  party.  The  doorkeepers 
kindly  but  firmly  informed  them  that 
they  might  not  enter  unless  they  had 
some  reliable  friend,  known  to  the 
iranagement,  to  recommend  them. 
They  withdrew. 

The  men  who  have  achieved  these 


results  in  Ephraim  are  God's  servants. 
We  endorse  and  commend  them  for 
their  high-minded,  generous  and  cour- 
ageous spirit. 

The  dance  is  one  of  our  chief  dan- 
ger spots.  Control  your  dances  and 
you  will  control  in  large  measure  the 
things  that  make  for  immorality.  The 
day  has  come  when  our  dances  should 
be  run  on  a  higher  standard  than  the 
money-making  basis,  when  all  things 
sens'jon.s — whether  of  music,  or  ac- 
tions or  of  darkness,  should  be  ban- 
islied  therefrom.  The  day  has  come 
when  parents  should  get  back  into  the 
social  companionship  of  their  children 
in  the  dance.  In  our  hearts  we  say, 
"God  bless  the  good  people  of  Eph- 
raim for  setting  up  this  higher  stand- 
ard." We  hope  that  the  other  cities 
in  Zion  that  may  need  such  a  standard 
will  try  at  once  to  reach  it.  We  may 
not,  of  course,  be  able  to  provide  so 
elegant  a  ball  room,  but  the  spirit  of 
j)nrity  and  prayer  are  always  free  to 
these  who  seek  it,  and  no  ball  can 
ever  be  perfect  without  this  ideal. 
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Salt  Lake  City,    -    January,  1913 

A  Happy  New  Year. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  extends 
to  the  twenty  thousand  loyal  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pupils 
under  their  care,  and  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  Sunday  School 
work,  an  earnest  wish  for  a  happy 
new  year. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
old  year  we  find  many  things  to  en- 
courage us.  While  the  reports  for 
1912  are  not  yet  at  hand,  the  last  re- 
turns show  an  increased  enrollment 
and  improved  percentages.  Sunday 
School  discipline  is  better  and  our 
teaching  corps  is  of  a  higher  efficiency 
than  ever  before. 

As  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  has  filled 
its  mission  as  a  help  to  teachers  better 
than  heretofore.    At  least  we  feel  that 


more  thought  than  usual  has  been 
given  by  the  General  Board  and  obser- 
vation has  disclosed  the  same  alertness 
on  the  part  of  stake  and  ward  officers. 

And  now  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  another  year.  Let  us  look  forward 
with  renewed  faith  in  God  and  His 
nearness:  with  joyful  anticipations  of 
success  in  our  labors ;  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  help  others ;  with  mercy, 
charity,  forgiveness,  love  for  all  hu- 
manity in  our  hearts. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we 
wish  you  every  one  A  Happy  New 
Year. 

James  W   Ure. 

In  the  death  of  Elder  James  W. 
Ure,  which  occurred  at  his  residence, 
Salt  Lake  City,  December  10th,  1912, 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  faithful  members.  For  nearly 
twenty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Board  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Sunday  School  cause. 

He  was  the  son  of  James  Ure  and 
Jenett  Scott  and  was  born  October  31, 
1847,  at  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  England. 
His  father,  James  Ure,  was  baptized 
into  the  Church  in  April,  1840,  in  Scot- 
land, by  Elder  Alexander  Wright,  who 
in  company  with  Samuel  MuUiner, 
first  introduced  the  Gospel  in  that 
country. 

The  deceased,  with  his  parents,  left 
Liverpool  for  America  on  January  29, 
1849,  arriving  in  St.  Louis,  Friday 
morning,  April  27,  1849,  after  nine 
weeks  on  the  water.  The  family  left 
St.  Louis  May  1st  of  the  same  year  for 
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Salt  Lake  City,  traveling  by  ox  team 
all  the  way ;  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  October  27,  1849,  four  days  be- 
fore the  deceased's  second  birthday. 

Brother  Ure  passed  through  the 
hardships  of  Pioneer  life  with  his 
parents.  He  learned  the  carpenter 
trade  and  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  the  large  Tabernacle.  Following 
this  he  engaged  in  many  callings  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged 
with  the  Bennett  Glass  and  Paint 
Company. 

He  was  active  in  other  religious 
work  besides  the  Sunday  Schools, 
serving  as  President  of  the  Fifth 
Quorum  of  Elders  for  27  years  ;  Treas- 
urer and  Commissary  of  the  Fifteenth 
ward  for  20  years  and  was  a  member 
of  the  High  Council  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Indian  War 
Veterans,  having  taken  part  in  the  In- 
dian troubles  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory  in  early  days. 

Elder  Lire  was  the  father  of  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  survive  him. 
and  twenty-seven  grandchildren. 

Impressive  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Assembly  Flail.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Sunday,  December  15th,  1912,  at 
12:15  o'clock.  Many  friends  testi- 
fied of  the  noble  character  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Elder  David  O.  McKay  read  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  sympathy  from 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  LTnion 
Board  to  the  family  of  Brother  Ure : 

"No  words  of  ours  can  do  much  to  les- 
sen the  grief  that  God  has  called  upon 
you  to  bear:  yet  we  feel  we  must  send 
to  you  whatever  comfort  kindly  words 
can  carry.  There  may  be  some  solace 
in  the  thought  that  our  hearts  are  with 
you  in  your  hour  of  sorrow. 

"We  share  in  the  loss  that  falls  most 
heavily  on  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  our  departed  brother.  In  the 
passing  of  James  W.  Ure,  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  loses  a  true  friend, 


an  untiring  worker,  and  a  wise  counselor. 
His  associates  on  the  General  Board  will 
greatly  miss  the  presence  of  this  fatherly, 
courageous,  and  God-fearing  man. 

"For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  Sunday  School  cause.  To  that 
cause  he  has  given  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion, cheerfully  accepting  every  duty  that 
was  placed  upon  him  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  youth  of  Zion,  whom  he  loved 
as  though  they  were  his  own.  Staunch 
and  true  to  the  last,  he  has  surely  earned 
the    welcome   plaudit:     'Well    done,   thou 
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good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.' 

"For  our  departed  brother  there  is  no 
real  cause  to  grieve;  all  is  well  with 
him.  It  is  we  who  must  sufTer  the  sad- 
ness of  the  parting,  must  lose  for  a  time 
the  joy  of  his  presence,  the  strength  and 
comfort  of  his  pure  and  true  life.  Espe- 
cially his  loved  ones  will  feel  most  keen- 
ly this  loss.  May  God  bless  them  to 
bear  bravely  their  burden.  We  pray  ^or 
their  peace  and  comfort  and  send  to 
them  our  heartfelt  sj'mpathy." 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay 
and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Concerning  Age  Limits. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Sister 
Martha  P.  Smith  on  the  subject  of  re- 
stricting membership  in  the  Kinder- 
garten Department  to  certain  ages, 
Second  Assistant  General  Superin- 
tendent Stephen  L.  Richards  has  writ- 
ten the  following  letter  which  applies 
to  all  schools  and  is  of  general  in- 
terest : 

Nov.  26,  1912. 
Miss  Martha  P.  Smith, 

123  West  North  Temple,  City. 
Dear  Sister: 

A  letter  written  by  you  to  President 
Smith  concerning  the  ages  of  Simday 
School  children,  was  recently  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools  and  I  was  directed  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  attitude  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  on  the  question  referred  to 
by  you. 

The  General  Board  has  indicated  for 
the  guidance  of  schools  the  various  ages 
of  pupils  who  shall  belong  to  the  various 
departments.  This  is  done,  as  in  other 
educational  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
inulating  a  basis  of  classification  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  basis  is  a  fairly  satis- 
factory one  for  the  reason  that  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  pupils  of  the  same  age  average 
fairly  well  in  ability  and  capacity.  While, 
however,  this  clasification  is  suggested 
for  general  use,  it  is  also  the  suggestion 
of  the  Board  that  pupils  be  received  into 
classes  and  promoted  as  far  as  can  be  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship  and  capacity  and 
local  officers  and  teachers  are  urged  to 
use  a  wise  discretion  which  comes  from 
their  intimtae  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions and  the  students  in  these  matters, 
and  the  same  consideration  should  be 
taken  into  account  in.  admitting  children 
into  the  schools  as  in  promoting  them 
after  they  are  admitted. 

Generally  pupils  of  the  age  of  four, 
five  and  six  are  invited  and  urged  to  at- 
tend the  Kindergarten  Department,  but 
the  General  Board  has  no  objection  to 
the    reception    of   children    into    this    de- 


partment of  a  younger  age  if  proper  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  therefor,  and 
the  local  officers  and  teachers  must  be 
the  judges  of  these  arrangements.  For 
instance,  unless  a  suitable  number  of 
Kindergarten  teachers  can  be  had  and 
suitable  rooms  provided,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  care  for  babies  and 
very  small  children  to  the  hurt  and  detri- 
ment of  the  entire  department,  and  vet, 
even  the  smallest  of  children  are  wel- 
comed into  the  department  if  their  par- 
ents will  be  kind  enough  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  cared  for.  Often  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  parent 
accompanying  the  babies  to  Sunday 
School.  If,  however,  the  child  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  profiting  by  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  department,  even 
though  it  has  not  attained  the  age  of  four 
years  it  is  surely  welcome  into  the  school 
and  teachers  will  be  glad  to  give  to  it 
all  the  consideration  possible.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  some  children  at  the  age  of 
three  years  are  better  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  instructions  of  the  department 
than  are  those  of  four  and  five.  Of  all 
these  matters  the  local  officers  and  teach- 
ers must  be  the  judges. 

Another  item  in  your  letter  which  calls 
for  explanation  is  that  with  relation  to  the 
requirement  made  by  the  Board  that  the 
Sunday  School  officers  in  the  Stakes  and 
Wards  shall  report  to  the  board  as  a 
matter  of  statistics  the  number  of  meb- 
bers  of  the  Church  within  the  wards  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  School. 
This  is  purely  a  matter  of  statistics  and 
is  not  meant  to  serve  as  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  ages  of  people  who  are 
desired  to  attend  the  schools.  We  feel 
that  it  is  substantially  impossible  to  hold 
the  local  officers  of  the  Sunday  School 
responsible  for  the  attendance  at  Sun- 
day School  of  the  entire  membership  in 
the  Church  although  the  whole  member- 
ship is  invited  to  receive  the  good  that 
comes  from  the  Sunday  School  and  en- 
rollment therein.  So,  largely  from  an  ar- 
bitrary standpoint,  the  Board  has  under- 
taken to  limit  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  the  local  officers  and  teachers  to 
what  is  considered  a  reasonable  require- 
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ment.  Then,  too,  it  is  thought  that  the  its  beneficent  influence  to  and  enlist  in 
period  of  life  between  the  ages  named  its  membership  all  of  our  Father's  chil- 
demands  perhaps  the'  most  attention  on  dren  of  all  ages,  classes  and  conditions, 
the  part  of  our  religious  and  educational  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  our  co-la- 
institutions,  borers  throughout  the  Church  will  so  re- 
in conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  Sun-  gard  the  function  of  this  great  institu 
day  Schools  are  not  only  oien  and  free  tion. 

to   all   persons   of  all  ages  but   that   it  is  Very  truly  yours, 

the  policy  of  the  organization  to  extend  STEPHEN  L.  RICHARDS. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FEBRUARY 

THE   LORD'S   PRAYER. 
(Matt.   6:9-13) 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye:  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come.    Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread : 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.    Amen. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake 
In  Jesus'  name,  and  for  His  sake. 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary:  John  P.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 

Subjeds  for  February.  repentance. 

1.  Unfinished  Business.  Text:      ^We     believe     that     the     first 

2.  Ward  and  Stake  Annual  RcDOrts.  principles   and   ordinances  of  the   Gospel 
How      many      were      rendered       ^""^ ^     ^1)  ^^'^^  '"  'he  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

(2)  Repentance.  *  *  *  — Articles  of  Faith. 


many 
promptly? 


b.  Difficulties  encountered.  ^-     ^^ture  of  Repentance. 

c.  Do  statistics  show  increase?  "■     Repentance  a  Gift  of  God. 

(1)  In  enrollment.  ''^-     Repentance   Essential  to   Salvation. 

(2)  In  attendance  ^^-     Repentance  Here  and  Hereafter. 

e.     Copies  to  be  preserved  in  ward  ^^ee  "Articles  of  Faith,"  Lecture  V,  pp. 

files.  "3  120.) 
Topic  for  Study — "Repentance." 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department, 

Horace    S.    Ensign.    Chairman:    Geo.    D.    Pyper.    Robert    Lindsay    McGhie. 
and  Josehh  Ballantvne. 


God  Bless  the  Old   Folks. 


H.      A.      TUCKETT. 
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Piano. 
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1.  God  bless  the  old  folks, whose  locks  are  turning  gray;     God  keep  them  happy  and 

2.  God  bless  our  fathers, those  noble,  honored  sires.     Who  through  the  battle  strife 

3.  God  bless  our  mothers,  who  nursed  with  tender  care;  God  bless  our  mothers  who 
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cheerful  all  the  day,  Bless  their  declining  years,  be  their  hope  and  stay, 
and  persecution's  fires,  Raited  up' the  standard  and  bore  it  on  the  way, 
led   us  first  in  prayer.     Now  as  their  falt'ring  steps  tot-ter     on  the    way, 
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God  bless  the  old  folks,  day  by  day. When  raged  the  baitle  strong,  bravely  they 
God  bless  our  fathers,  day  by  day. Should  e'er  a    foe    as  -  sail      this  gray-haired 
God  bless  our  mothers.day  by  day.  When  fever  racked  the  brow,     their    gentle 
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Facing   the    en  -  e  -  my 
Wp   to    the     rescue   fly, 
hand,     Pressed  on  the   aching  brow, 


who  invades    the  land.  They    battled 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  God  bless  these 
like   a      fairy  wand,      Soothing  our 
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bravely  then  we     honor    them  to-day, 
gray  haired  sires  we  welcome  here  today, 
av:.hes  and  pains,    kissing  them  a- way. 


God  bless  the  old  folks  day  by  day. 
God  bless  our  fathers  day  by  day. 
God  bless  our  mothers     day  by  day. 
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CHORUS. 


1*1: 


God  bless  the  old  folks, 
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God   bless  the  old  folks, 
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dining  years  and  cheer  them  on  their  way,       God   bless  the  0 
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a  -  ged,  honored  old    folks,     God  bless  the  old     folks      day      by    day 
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Where  do  all  the  Daisies  go? 


Words  from  "Royal  Gifts' 


1 .  Where  do     all     the 

2.  Where  do     all     the 

3.  Where  do     all     the 
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dai  -  sies  go? 
bir  -  dies  go? 
ba  -  bies    go? 
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Music  by  Joseph  Ballantynf 
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know, 
know, 
know, 


know: 
know: 
khow: 
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Underneatn  the  snow  they  creep,  Nod  their  let  -  tie  heads  and  sleep, 
Far  away  from  win  -  ter  snow,  To  the  fair,  warm  South  they  go; 
In    the  J.  lancing     fire-light   warm.    Safe  -  ly     sheltered     from   all     harm. 


Ritard. 


In     the    springtime       out    they      peep. 
There  they  stay   till  dai  -  sies      blow, 

Soft     they   lie     on  moth-ers      arm, 


That  is  where  they  go. 
That  is  where  they  go. 
That      is     where   they     go. 
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Subjed  for  February. 

1.  Responsibility  of  a  Chorister. 

(a)  Conservation  of  time  in  sing-- 
ing  practice  that  best  results 
may  be  obtained. 

(b)  Enthusiasm  necessary  to 
make  profitable  the  singing 
of  Sunday  School  hymns. 

(c)  Preparation  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful results. 

Conservation  of  Time  in  Practice. 

How  many  choristers  have  given  seri- 
ous tliought  to  the  fact  that  almost  one- 


fourth  of  our  time  in  Sunday  School  is 
devoted  to  music?  The  singing  of  three 
hymns  together  with  rehearsal  in  Sunday 
Scliool.  will  consume  close  to  the 
amount  of  time  suggested. 

This  truth  should  impress  a  chorister 
with  tlie  serious  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. For  nearly  one-half  hour  the  reins 
are  in  his  hands  to  manage  profitably  or 
otherwise,  according  to  his  wisdom,  in- 
telligence, desires  and  ability.  We  are 
frequently  reminded  that  this  time  is 
worse  than  wasted.  The  good  we  derive 
from  music  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  concentration,  or  involuntary  attention 
resulting  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
truths  contained  in  the  words,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  music. 

If  a  chorister  fails  in  Iiis  control  of 
these  interests  he  has  failed  as  a  leader. 
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The  practice  should  be  spirited,  and  vi- 
tally aggressive.  No  person  should  feel  a 
desire  to  withhold  his  best,  nor  should 
a  moment  of  the  time  be  wasted  in  hesi- 
tating explanations.  Nothing  so  destroys 
effective  work  as  the  weakness  manifest 
in  a  chorister  in  not  displaying  a  definite 
aggressive  way  in  saying  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  what  he  desires  to  convey. 
For  a  chorister  to  say,  "Now  we  will  try 
it  again;  that  was  badly  sung,"  without 
a  definite  explanation  as  to  the  faults 
would  not  only  result  in  loss  of  interest, 
but  would  depreciate  a  chorister's  ability 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  and  when  your 
standard  is  lowered  your  task  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  impossible  of  results.  Have  in 
mind  your  ideal  in  practice.  Be  author- 
itative (not  bigoted),  aggressive,  and  full 
of  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

Enthusissm. 

How  painfully  we  are  impressed  many 
times  with  the  utter  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  a  chorister. 

If  you  listen  to  a  public  speaker,  have 
you  to  ask  if  he  is  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  his  talk?  Would  you  not  know  from 
the  atmosphere  he  breathes,  would^  it  not 
be  seen  as  well  as  felt  in  his  facial  ex- 
pression, in  the  manner  of  utterance,  and 
the  definiteness  with  which  he  paints  his 
pictures?  There  is  an  indescribable 
something — probably  called  emotion — 
which  we  throw  out  when  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  the  expression  of  a  vital 
thought..  Cannot  this  power  be  felt  in  a 
chorister  as  well   as  a    public     speaker? 


How  many  choir  leaders  have  repeated 
failures  in  rehearsals  because  the  spirit 
of  their  work  was  not  upon  them.  In- 
stead of  enthusiasm  they  show  irritabil- 
ity, a  sure  sign  of  weakness,  and  a  sure 
omen  of  failure.  This  enthusiasm  must 
originate  with  the  chorister  and,  be  dis- 
seminated from  this  source  to  the  entire 
school.  A  chorister  who  cannot  feel  it 
will  fail. 


Preparation. 

Is  it  necessarv  to  make  preparation? 
Suppose  we  are  good  readers  of  music 
(a  very  rare  condition),  would  it  then 
be  necessary  to  make  preparation  before 
singing  practice? 

Is  preparation  only  the  reading  of 
notes?  A  chorister  who  has  this  only  as 
his  ideal  will  surely  fail  to  obtain  results. 
The  highest  ideal  of  a  preparation  con- 
sists of  a  general  survey  of  phrasing 
(breathing),  dynamics  (where  loudness 
and  softness  should  be  employed),  accent 
with  reference  to  particular  stress  on  an 
important  word,  most  generally  coming 
on  the  usual  accent  in  our  songs,  pronun- 
ciation and  enunciation,  desire  for  abso- 
lute precision  in  attack  and  release  and 
most  important  of  all,  because  all  else 
depends  upon  it.  emotional  display — 
throwing.,  out  that  indescribable  some- 
thing characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
text  and  music.  To  a  progressive  chor- 
ister the  reading  of  notes  is  a  matter  of 
course,  but  it  takes  thought  when  you 
enter  the  field  of  interpretation  of  a  song. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  Home  Training 
Bulletins. 

By  ll'Uliam  A.  McKeevcr. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, Author  of  Farm  Roys  and  Girls. 

Some  few  }'ears  ago  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  beginning  a  .series  of  bulletins 
on  l)oys  and  girls.  The  general  idea 
was  that  of  following  the  plan  and 
method  of  the  bulletins  on  farm  crops 
and  farm  animals,  as  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  I 
began  the  work  by  preparing  the  first 


number  or  two  of  the  bulletins,  antl 
mailing  them  out  Iree  of  all  cost  to 
those  who  felt  inclined  to  ask  for 
them.  This  method  worked  fairly  well 
for  a  while,  but  the  cost  became  so 
heavy  as  to  completely  exhaust  the 
small  fund  which  I  had  collected  to 
support  the  bulletins.  Then  the  plan 
as  presently  used  was  hit  upon,  and  it 
has  proved  successful,  as  follows :  The 
bulletins  are  now  mailed  out  for  the 
nominal  price  of  two  cents  each  pre- 
paid for  samples,  and  one  cent  each, 
not  prepaid,  for  quantity  orders.  The 
cost  of  mailing  or  express  is  approx- 
imately one-third  of  a  cent  per  copy. 
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Now,  it  is  the  [)urpose  of  the  author 
of  these  hulletins  to  make  them  reach 
into  the  common  homes  of  America 
and  serve  helpfully  in  the  lives  of  the 
many  thousands  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers who  are  struggling  to  build  their 
boys  and  girls  into  noble  men  and 
women. 

The  price  charged  does  not  meet  the 
total  expense  of  issuing,  but  I  have 
been  blessed  with  the  ability  to  give 
public  addresses,  and  to  write  books 
and  magazine  articles,  a  ])art  of  the 
income  from  which  can  be  turned  into 
this  small  fund  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  expense  of  the  bulletins. 

I  am  making  this  work  the  contri- 
bution of  my  life  toward  the  training 
of  the  children  in  the  home,  and 
toward  the  general  uplift  of  humanity. 
.\s  to  the  value  of  the  work,  I  leave 
the  determination  of  that  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  millions  of  persons  who 
have  already  read  one  or  more  of  the 
]iamphlets.  Parents  are  invited  to 
make  the  freest  possible  use  of  the  bul- 
letins, to  distribute  them  where  they 
will  do  good,  and  to  write  me  freely, 
either  criticising  my  efTorts  or  asking 
for  assistance  in  the  solution  of  some 
boy  or  girl  problem. 

The  bulletins  thus  far  printed  are  as 
follows : 

1 — The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy. 
2 — Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save. 
3— Training  the  Girl  to  Help  in  the 
Home. 

4 — Assisting  the  Boy  in  the  Choice 
of  a  \^ocation. 

5 — A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and  Girls. 
6 — Training  the  Boy  to  Work  (also 
in  German  edition"). 

7— Teaching  the  Girl  to  Save. 
8— Instructing    the    Young  in   Re- 
gard to  Sex. 

Other  numbers  are  in  course  of 
preparation. 

A  Word  with  Parents. 

We  are  submitting  again  some  ar- 
ticles along  the  lines  already  opened 
up:   "Training  the  Boy  and  the  Girl 


into  Habits  of  Economy  and  Indus- 
try." We  commend  the  excellent 
thoughts  that  are  given  to  us  by  Prof. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity on  the  plan  that  he  is  advo- 
cating throughout  the  state  of  giving 
the  school  children  something  vital 
to  do  in  the  beautifying  of  our  com- 
munities. We  believe  most  thorough- 
ly in  this  work  of  cleaning  up  the  va- 
cant lots  and  making  flowers  and  gar- 
dens grow  instead  of  weeds.  It  is 
a  most  vital  topic  for  the  parents  to 
discuss  and  act  upon. 

We  are  offering  also  other  thought- 
ful paragraphs  from  the  pamphlets  of 
Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever  on  "Train- 
ing the  Boy  to  Work"  and  "Training 
the  Girl  to  Help  in  the  Home."  The 
pamphlets  in  full  should  be  obtained 
by  the  various  supervisors.  We  can 
give  space  to  only  a  few  of  the  most 
imjjortant  paragraphs. 

It  is  gratifying  for  us  to  continue  to 
receive  encouraging  reports  of  work 
from  the  various  supervisors  through- 
out the  Church.  The  Parents'  Class 
movement  is  taking  new  and  vigorous 
strides  forward. 


Training  the  Boy  to  Work. 

By  Prof.  Jl'in.  A.  McKeever. 

.Ml  the  way  from  Denver  to  Boston 
and  back  again  the  author  has  made  in- 
quiry of  parents  regarding  this  important 
question  of  industrial  training  of  the 
\-oung.  While  the  interest  in  the  matter 
was  found  to  be  very  great,  a  lack  of  spe- 
cilic  knowledge  of  method  was  also  ap- 
parent. Altliough  we  have  worked  out 
for  the  teachers  in  the  schools  a  sched- 
ule of  intellectual  duties  for  the  various 
grades  and  ages,  we  have  failed  entirely 
thus  far  to  perform  any  such  service  for 
parents  who  wish  to  train  their  children 
to  work.  So  the  question  is  being  asked 
on  all  sides:  When  do  you  begin  to  train 
the  boy  to  work?  and.  How  much  do  you 
require  of  him  at  any  given  age?  In  no 
distant  future  we  must  answer  the  fore- 
going nuestions  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble definiteness  and  offer  such  answers 
in  convenient  fonn  to  all  interested  per- 
sons. 

lust  to  show  how  varied  and  irre^jular 
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tlie   methods   of  parents   are   the    follow- 
ing specimen  cases  are  given: 

1.  Boy  IS,  wears  white  linen  nearly  all 
the  time.  No  work,  but  has  frequent 
outings.  His  father,  a  merchandise  clerk, 
says  he  proposes  to  "give  the  boy  a  good 
education." 

2.  Boy  14,  son  of  merchant,  spends 
summers  on  a  farm  doing  work  appro- 
priate to  'his  strength  and  years.  Is  paid 
accordingly,  and  is  saving  a  part  of  his 
wages.     A  manly  boy.  ^ 

3.  Boy  11,  works  ten  hours  per  day  on 
farm.  'He  doesn't  complain,"  says  his 
father. 

4.  Boy  16,  of  prosperous  father,  al- 
lowed to  put  in  the  summer  vacation 
fishing,  swimming  and  in  idleness.  Par- 
ents say  he  will  not  work. 

5.  Boy  13,  a  "sissy,"  according  to  de- 
scription. Dresses  in  perfect  style  every 
day,  but  does  nothing.  Father  and  boy 
both  ao-ree  that  the  latter  is  to  become 
a  very  smart  man  and  never  to  have  to 
work  like  the  common  herd. 

6.  Boy  13,  large  for  age,  employed  in 
mill  every  day  at  heavy  work,  which 
seems  to  make  him  serious-minded,  al- 
though he  seldom  complains.  Mother 
calls  him  the  "main  stay  of  the  family." 

7.  Boy  16,  has  run  at  liberty  until  re- 
cently without  any  training  at  work. 
Father  secures  him  a  new  position  about 
once  per  month,  but  the  boy  becomes  ir- 
regular and  loses  it.  "He  can't  stick  to 
anything." 


PATIENCE  AND   PERSISTENCE  REQUIRED. 

It  is  a  long  road  from  the  idleness  and 
savagery  of  primitive  man  to  the  sobri- 
ety and  steadiness  of  purpose  of  the 
modern  captain  of  industry.  Great  pa- 
tience and  persistence  are  therefore  usu- 
ally required  in  case  of  one  who  would 
successfully  give  this  influstrial  training 
to  juveniles.  Many  give  up  too  soon, 
jjreferring  rather  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves than  to  be  bothered  with  holding 
the  boy  to  it.  Thus  they  permit  him  to 
win  his  first  step  toward  a  career  of  idle- 
ness. After  that  it  will  be  easier  for  him 
:ind  harder  for  his  trainer. 

Five  years  of  age  is  not  too  young  to 
require  some  light  chore  daily  of  the  or- 
dinary healthy  boy.  If,  for  example,  he 
be  held  to  the  small  duty  of  carrying  in 
an  armful  of  kindling  or  of  brino-ing  a 
quart  of  milk  from  a  neighbor's  house, 
the  disciplinary  value  of  the  requirement 
is  very  great.  He  is  thereby  started  on 
the  way  to  a  career  of  industry  and  true 
culture. 


TEACH    BOYS    TO    DO    HOUSE    WORK. 

Among  the  industrial  classes  in  our 
great  complex  society  there  is  perhaps 
none  which  of  necessity  are  so  much 
overworked  as  are  the  mothers  in  the 
home.  And  while  many  of  the  writers 
for  Women's  Magazines  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  domestic 
helper  in  practically  every  home,  such  as- 
sumption shows  an  utter  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  situation.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  the  households  in  which  prom- 
ising children  are  growing  up — boys  and 
girls  who  as  men  and  women  are.  to  as- 
sume the  responsible  places  in  the  up- 
building of  the  nation — is  there  any  do- 
mestic help  from  the  outside.  The 
mothers  of  these  noble  citizens  of  the 
future  are  today  practically  all  gradually 
giving  up  their  life-blood  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  thousand  and  one  press- 
ing duties  incident  to  modern  home  mak- 
ing. Wherefore,  it  is  often  both  a  prac- 
ticable and  a  commendable  thing  to  train 
the  growing  boy  in  the  performance  of 
certain  routine  housework.  In  addition 
to  the  reason  just  cited — namely,  that 
such  assistance  will  partly  relieve  the 
over-burdened  mother — there  are  other 
and  very  important  ones.  The  routine 
housework  furnishes  an  ever-ready  means 
of  training  the  boy  in  the  performance 
of  regular  tasks  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  given  above.  Very  im- 
portant, too,  an  acquaintance  with  such 
work  prepares  the  growing  boy  for  the 
position  of  the  coming  man  who  will 
know  definitely  how  to  appreciate  the 
burdensome  requirements  of  the  ordinary 
household  and  how  in  the  future  to  be 
properly  considerate  of  the  one  who  is 
walking  the  way  of  life  at  his  side. 


EXAMPLE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Singularly,  we  must  look  to  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  (once  called  Reform 
Schools),  where  boys  and  girls  are  de- 
tained by  authority  of  law,  in  order  to 
find  about  the  only  example  of  what  may 
be  achieved  by  means  of  scientific  occu- 
pation of  the  time  of  boys  and  girls. 
Here  we  observe  a  schedule  of  work 
and  play  and  recreation  which,  if  made  a 
strict  requirement  of  all  tlie  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country,  would  bring  well- 
nigh  startling  results  by  way  of  elimin- 
ating crime  and  debauchery  and  by  way 
of  transforming  society  as  a  whole.  In 
sotne  respects  our  public  school  system 
i^  wrong  in  that  it  enforces  too  much  dis- 
cipline of  one  kind  for  a  term  of  months 
and  then  too  little  of  any  kind  for  an- 
other  term.     Vacations   should   be   brief. 
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Only  a  week  or  two  in  length,  and 
throughout  the  school  year  there  should 
be  fewer  hours  in  the  school  room  and 
these  should  be  alternated  with  juvenile 
industry  as  well  as  play.  Herein,  the 
author  believes,  lies  the  future  solution 
of  the  general  problem  of  scientific  char- 
acter-building. 


Training  the  Girl  to   Help  in  the 
Home. 

By  Prof.  Win.  A.  McKeever. 

Go  where  you  will  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  fair  land  of 
ours,  and  I  challenge  you  to  find  among 
the  children  of  men  a  more  oleasing  as- 
pect tlian  that  of  a  smiling,  rosy-cheeked, 
twelve-year-old  girl  garbed  in  a  neat, 
loose-fitting  house  dress  and  a  dainty 
white  apron,  while  with  a  snowy  towel 
in  her  hand  she  is  engaged  in  dry- 
ing the  dinner  dishes.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  do  not  give  its  just 
measure  of  honor  and  praise  to  this  ex- 
alted home  life. 

The  time  will  come,  yea!  it  must  come, 
when  the  state  will  require  all  prospec- 
tive home  builders,  before  entering  the 
marriage  relation,  to  take  a  thorough 
course  in  human  animal  breeding  and 
child  rearing.  Until  such  thing  can  be 
brought  about  we  must  go  on  blundering 
fearfully  in  respect  to  these  matters.  Par- 
ents all  about  us  are  failing  sadly  in 
their  efforts  to  train  their  children  in  the 
home,  not  so  much  because  of  indiffer- 
ence as  because  of  lamentable  ignorance. 
For  example,  they  commit  again  and 
again  the  serious  fault  of  assuming  that 
it  is  soon  enough  to  train  a  child  to  work 
when  he  has  become  old  enough  to  take 
part  in  productive  labor.  But  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  effort  _  and  patience 
must  be  expended  in  training  the  child  in 
the  principles  fundamental  to  work  long 
before  he  is  of  sufficient  age  and  strength 
to  earn  even  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  what  it  costs  to  teach  him. 

For  many  months  past  I  have  been 
making  diligent  inquiry  among  various 
classes  of  people  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  training  the  growing  girl  to  help  in 
the  home.  Following  are  some  of  the 
results: 

"Deeds,  not  words,  is  the  language  of 
complete  character,"  says  G.  Stanley 
Hall.  Physical  development  means 
growth  of  brain  tissue  and  increase  of 
thought  power  and  renders  one  more  re- 
sourceful   in    coping    with    the    problems 


that  come  daily  into  any  well-regulated 
life.  The  weak,  dissolute  characters 
among  us  are  almost  invariably  those 
who  were  not  trained  during  their  youth 
to  do  any  kind  of  work.  Out  of  fifty- 
eight  young  college  students — thirty-nine 
young  men  and  nineteen  young  women — ■ 
whose  chief  marks  of  distinction  were 
those  of  cutting  classes,  making  low 
grades,  and  wearing  fine  clothes,  only 
three  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  lat- 
ter had  been  taught  to  do  any  steady, 
systematic  work  at  home." 

There  is  in  my  possession  the  written 
confession  of  a  young  woman  twentv- 
four  years  of  age.  She  says  in  part:  "I 
have  always  lived  a  butterfly  life,  but  am 
now  disgusted  with  it  all.  My  parents, 
being  wealthy,  never  required  me  to  do 
any  kind  of  work  during  girlhood,  and  I 
now  realize  my  dependence  and  worth- 
lessnes.  For  years  my  routine  of  life  has 
been  about  as  follows:  I  get  up  at  10 
o'clock,  eat  a  light  breakfast,  and  go 
down  town  with  some  of  the  girls  of  my 
set.  Then,  we  have  lunch,  and  in  the 
afternoon  there  is  a  card  party  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  girls.  At  evening  we  so  either  to  the 
theater  or  a  dance,  returning  in  time  to 
retire  at  1  or  2  o'clock.  I  meet  many 
young  men  at  the  party  who  tell  me  how 
especially  delighted  they  are  with  my 
company  and  to  dance  with  me,  but  I 
have  learned  not  to  take  theni  seriously. 
It  is  all  form  and  sham.  What  I  most 
desire  for  myself  now  is  a  position  where 
I  would  feel  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing for  somebody  else.  I  have  always 
had  my  own  way  in  everything  but  it 
now  seems  that  it  would  be  delightful  if 
I  were  in  a  situation  that  would  simply 
compel  me  to  work." 

Some  states  now  deny  parents  the  right 
to  withhold  from  their  children  the  advan- 
tages of  a  common-school  education.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  industrial  training  becomes 
a  part  of  the  public-school  course,  it,  too, 
will  doubtless  be  made  compulsory. 
There  came  to  my  attention  some  time 
ago  the  case  of  a  single  woman  thirty- 
five  years- of  age  who  was  a  pathetic  in- 
stance of  the  neglect  of  home  training. 
In  a  moment  of  dejection  she  said:  "Dur- 
ing my  girlhood  I  always  had  a  good 
time  and  did  as  I  pleased.  My  mother 
was  a  hard  worker,  but  she  meant  to  be 
kind  to  me  and  oermitted  me  to  grow  up 
in  idleness.  Today,  with  a  orospect  of 
being  thrown  on  my  own  resources,  I 
am  utterly  helpless  when  it  comes  to  se- 
curing any  kind  of  respectable  position 
and  holding  it.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake 
to  allow  children  to  grow  up  without 
teaching  tliem  to  work." 
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OBEDIENCE    IS     FUNDAMENTAL. 

Without  a  single  exception,  the  more 
than  one  hundred  parents  interrogated 
on  this  girl-training  subject  have  held 
that  obedience  is  a,  prerequisite.  They 
have  nearly  all  agreed  also  that  this  im- 
portant beginning  is  one  of  the  most 
(difficult  parts  of  the  entire  process.  To 
be  firm,  affectionate  and  persistent  is  the 
only  successful  rule  of  procedure  here. 
For  a  parent  to  ask  a  child  to  do  such 
a  simple  thing  as  pick  up  its  playthings, 
and  not  follow  up  the  order  and  see  that 
it  is  executed,  is  one  of  the  gravest  of 
errors.  I  think  it  is  Miss  Shinn  who  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  mother  who  by  actual 
count  gave  her  four-year-old  boy  twenty- 
three  different  commands  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  minutes  and  yet  made  no  pre- 
tense of  seeing  that  any  of  these  orders 
were  obeyed.  Such  carelessness  is  too 
common,  and  it  can  only  lead  to  a  state 
of  anarchy  in  the  home. 

"I  would  rather  do  the  work  myself 
than  to  be  bothered  with  the  trouble  of 
making  the  girls  do  it,"  is  the  testimony 
of  one  mother.  But  all  such  mothers  ap- 
parently lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
instruction  must  be  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  girl's  character  development.  Moth- 
ers must  study  the  matter  just  as  they 
dw  their  shopping  and  clothes  problems. 

LIGHT  TASKS  AT   FIRST. 

Nearly  all  the  mothers  questioned 
agreed  that  this  home  training  should  be 
begun  early,  the  ages  given  ranging  from 
3  to  7  years.  Almost  all  the  time  of  such 
young  children  must  necessarily  be  al- 
lowed for  play,  but  there  may  be  a  few 
baby  tasks  performed  under  parental  di- 
rection. "Just  as  soon  as  my  girls  be- 
came interested  in  dolls  and  toy  dishes 
I  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in 
their  training,"  said  a  careful  mother. 
"While  the  care  and  attention  they  gave 
to  these  playthings  was  a  matter  of 
amusement  to  them,  I  saw  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  learning  something. 
It  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  lead 
them  from  the  play  to  the  work  of  the 
same    nature." 

Other  statements  showing  methods  of 
training  the  younger   girl  follow: 

A  bank  cashier  said;  "Our  ten-ye"ar- 
old  girl  was  willful  at  first  and  required 
punishment.  I  spanked  her  hard  a  num- 
ber of  times  before  she  would  yield  to 
authority.  For  the  past  two  years  she 
has  been  very  obedient.  I  pay  her  25 
cents  a  week  for  certain  light  tasks.  We 
have  a  weekly  settlement,  and  she  is 
docked   for   any  unnecessary  omissions." 

A  physician:     "We  require  our  eleven- 


year-old  girl  to  wash  the  dishes  once 
dfeily  while  attending  school  and  pay  her 
for  it.  She  regards  this  as  reasonable 
and    does    not    complain." 

A  thoughtful  mother:  "I  am  taking 
my  little  girl  through  a  systematic 
course  of  training.  For  about  thirty-min- 
utes each  day  she  is  required  to  keep 
diligently  at  some  light  house  work  se- 
lected for  her.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
time  outside  of  school  she  has  for  play. 
As  soon  as  she  has  learned  to  do  one 
kind  of  work  well  something  different  is 
required.  Just  now  at  12  years  of  age, 
she  is  learning  to  darn  and  mend  her 
own   clothes. 

'A  wealthy  merchant:  "We  keep  a 
servant  but  our  girl  is  being  taught  to 
work  just  as  if  she  had  to.  We  have 
thought  that  many  of  the  little  girls 
about  us  were  spoiled  for  work  by  being 
dressed  too  well  at  home,  so  we  have 
been  particular  about  keeping  ours  clad 
in  plain,  simple  clothes  for  every  day 
wear.  We  want  to  keep  down  her  vanity 
and  make  her  democratic  in  her  ideas." 

WORK   FOR   THE   ADOLESCENT  GIRL. 

When  a  girl  reaches  the  adolescent  pe- 
riod, which  is  usually  at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  high-school  course,  the 
home  requirements  may  be  made  some- 
what less.  The  school  duties  at  this 
time  become  heavier,  requiring  home 
preparation  of  lessons.  Many  thoughtful 
parents  take  cognizance  of  these  addi- 
tional drains  upon  the  young  girl's  vi- 
tality and  make  due  allowance  for  them, 

SOME    SCHOOL    GIRLS    WHO    HELP. 

About  fifty  school  girls,  living  in  town, 
were  asked  to  write  down  carefully  a  list 
of  the  home  tasks  they  were  required 
daily  to  perform.  Out  of  this  number 
those  quoted  below  were  reported  as 
being  students  of  first  rank.  Their  state- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  home  work 
on  the  part  of  school  girls  is  not  a  hin- 
drance to  good  scholarship,  as  some  par- 
ents have  held. 

Age  10:  "Wash  and  dry  the  supper 
dishes,  keep  my  own  bed-room  in  order, 
darn  my  stockings,  do  a  little  sewing, help 
bake,  and  help  clean  up  the  house  on 
Saturday." 

Age  11:  "Fix  up  my  own  room,  help 
wash  dishes  morning  and  evening,  carry 
in  coal  and  kindling,  run  errands." 

Age  12:  "Take  care  of  my  own  room, 
help  wash  the  dishes  twice  every  day, 
practice  on  the  piano,  and  help  clean  the 
house    (twelve   rooms)    on   Saturday." 

Age    13:      "Wash    dishes   morning   and 
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night,  help  with  the  bed-room  work  in 
the  morning,  practice  my  music." 

Age  13:  "Iron  my  own  clothes,  get  part 
of  the  meals,  wash  dishes,  and  practice 
music." 

Age  14:  "Wash  dishes,  sweep,  pre- 
pare supper  and  breakfast,  make  the 
beds,  help   milk." 

Age  14:  "Start  the  kitchen  fire  and 
help  with  the  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
bring  in  coal  and  water  and  run  errands 
in  the  evening,  help  sweep,  dust  and 
scrub  the  house  on  Saturday.' 

0\'ER\VORKING  THE  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  farm  homes, 
even  well-supported  ones,  to  require  too 
much  of  their  growing  daughters.  Dur- 
ing the  cropping  season  the  work  is  driv- 
en on  with  a  rush  and  all  available  help 
is  often  brought  into  service.  While 
comparatively  few  farmers  actually  re- 
quire their  daughters  to  labor  in  the 
field,  not  infrequently  the  latter  are  com- 
pelled to  learn  to  do  much  heavy  out- 
side choring  in  addition  to  sustaining  the 
burdens  of  the  household,  ns  a  result 
of  this  bad  treatment  the  country  girl 
often  presents  a  tired,  bedraggled  ap- 
pearance at  an  age  when  she  ought  to  be 
fresh  and  buoyant  with  the  vigor  na- 
tural to  such  young  life.  Hump  backs 
from  too  much  bending  over  wash  tubs, 
stifif  joints  brought  about  by  mud-wad- 
ing and  other  kinds  of  exposure,  and 
forms  of  permanent  debility  peculiar  to 
her  sex,  are  among  the  other  evil  conse- 
quences. 

These  impositions  are  often  placed  up- 
on girls  in  country  homes  where  means 
are  abundant.  If  these  were  merely 
"hard  times"  stories  there  might  be  some 
justification  for  them,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  rural  parents  who  allow  the 
foregoing  evil  to  take  place  are  usually 
well-meaning  but  thoughtless  in  the  care 
of  their  daughters.  There  are  too  many 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  who  take  great 
pride  in  their  sleek,  fat  porkers  and  well- 
groomed  horses,  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  look  neglected  and  jaded  and 
careworn.  Instead  of  building  up  a  home 
for  the  sake  of  the  children,  as  they 
should  do,  these  ruralists  often  seem  tij 
be  exploiting  their  wives  and  boys  and 
girls  in  the  interest  of  the  live  stock  and 
the  farm  products. 

A   FINAL  ADMONITION. 

Finally,  parents,  as  a  means  of  vital- 
izing j'our  instruction  in  domestic  affairs, 
talk  freely  and  often  to  your  growing 
daughters  about  what  you  conceive  to  be 
the   elements   of  worth   and   contentment 


in  a  woman's  life.  Thus  you  will  tend  to 
spiritualize  all  the  work  that  they  under- 
take to  do.  Tell  them  how  anxious  you 
are  that  they  become  able,  willing  and 
self-reliant  home-makers  and  try  to  ex- 
plain to  them  how  dependent  the  world 
is  for  it^  well-being  upon  these  very  qual- 
ities in  woman. 


The  City  Beautiful. 

By  Prof.   JJ'm.  M.  Stezvart. 

The  State  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Utah  has  undertaken  a 
practical  movement  that  should  greatly 
encourage  industry  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  enable  the  citizens,  with  the  help  of 
the  school  pupils  to  cultivate  and  beau- 
tify the  vacant  lots,  to  clear  back  yards 
and  premises  of  rubbish,  and  in  general 
tc  give  to  the  city  a  neat  and  thrifty 
appearance.  The  plan  is  likely  to  en- 
courage the  people  everywhere  to  take 
luore  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
own  city  lots  and  in  the  beautification  of 
their  home   surroundings. 

Connected  with  the  movement  in  the 
cities  is  a  civic  idea,  which  is  intended  to 
make  the  youth  feel  a  responsibility  and 
interest  in  the  beauty  and  welfare  of 
their  own  town  or  village.  It  is  expected 
that  by  their  participation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vacant  lots  of  the  town,  a 
sense  of  honor  in  the  undertaking  and  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  results  will  pro- 
duce this  good  efifect  upon  all  who  en- 
gage actively  in  the  work  that  leads  to 
a  city  beautiful.  And  in  a  democracy 
like  our  own  civic  pride  is  a  most  whole- 
some virtue. 

In  any  democratic  society  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  individual 
members  of  that  society  to  contribute  ac- 
tively to  the  interests  of  the  society  as 
a  whole.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  pub- 
lic spirit.  The  neglect  of  this  civic  vir- 
ture  is  manifest  almost  everywhere  in 
America  as  a  lack  of  public  spirit.  There* 
seems  to  be  wide-spread  lack  of  interest 
in  whatever  pertains  solely  to  the  public 
good;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
public  service  of  the  kind  contemplated 
in  this  movement  will  tend  to  improve 
the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  city 
or  commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  there  is  especial 
reason  why,  in  the  coming  year,  the  peo- 
ple should  be  interested  in  the  project 
intended  to  make  the  place  beautiful.  The 
\ational  Educational  Association  will 
meet  here  next  summer,  and  its  sessions 
will  be  attended  by  educators  from  every 
part  of  our  own  country  and  from  most 
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of  the  civilized  nations  of  foreign  lands. 
Through  the  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tion teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  learn  of  this  city  and  of  its  people. 
Through  the  agency  of  all  these  teach- 
ers twenty  million  of  our  own  and  un- 
know  numbers  of  the  children  of  other 
lands  will  have  related  and  written  to 
tliem  the  story  of  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  West,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  wonderful  city  of 
Salt  Lake.  The  children,  moreover,  will 
tell  the  story  to  their  parents,  and  in 
these  ways  millions  will  learn  of  our  city 
and  of  the  people  who  live  here. 

It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  why 
Salt  Lake  and  other  cities  should  be 
made  a  city  beautiful.  Greater,  probably, 
than  the  reputation  of  the  cities  will  be 
the  reputation  that  will  attach  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  here. 

The  family  is  the  great  social  unit  of 
society,  and  the  home  stands  for  this 
unit.  Upon  the  solidity  of  the  family 
rests  the  only  solid  basis  of  society.  Now, 
the  educated  men  and  women  who  will 
be  here  to  attend  the  convention  will 
naturally  judge  of  the  people  by  their 
homes  and  by  the  degree  of  interest 
which  they  note  in  home  surroundings. 
The  co-operation  and  mutual  service 
which  they  find  in  the  homes  will  deter- 
mine, in  a  measure,  their  estimate  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  people.  If, 
therefore,  Utah  can  represent  to  the 
world  a  phase  of  education  which  has 
the  highest  regard  for  home  and  family 
life,  it  will  become  an  exponent  of  the 
highest   type   of  education. 

There  are  other  and  more  general  rea- 
sons why  LTtah  is  promulgating  such  a 
doctrine  of  education.  Modern  tenden- 
cies are  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  home  and  family,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  stem  tlie  tide  that  is  sweeping 
away  American  home  and  family  life. 
Unless  the  schools  can  protect  this  fun- 
damental unit  of  society,  the  family,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  American  home  will  be 
•complete;  and  when  that  time  comes, 
then  America  must  fall,  just  as  did 
ancient  Rome,  from  the  same  cause.    The 


greatest  authorities  in  social  science  are 
already  proclaiming  against  the  danger- 
ous tendency  which  they  see  manifested 
in  the  rapid  increase  of  divorces  in  this 
country.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  our 
cities' one-third  of  the  marriages  now  re- 
sult in  <livorces;  and  if  the  present  ratio 
of  increase  in  divorces  shall  continue,  in 
less  than  fifty  years  one-half  of  all  the 
marriages  will  be  divorced,  with  the  con- 
sequent disintegration  of  one-half  of  the 
.\merican  homes.  All  movements  that 
tend  to  aid  the  home  and  to  make  more 
interesting  and  satisfactory  the  home  life 
should  receive  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment. To  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
minor  children  in  the  work  of  making 
home-gardens  and  of  beautifying  their 
home  surroundings,  is  a  factor  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  people  of  Utah  stand  fundamen- 
tally for  the  integrity  of  the  home  and 
family.  This  is  a  religion  with  them. 
Therefore  of  all  people  they  should  stand 
as  a  unit  in  support  of  a  movement  which 
tends  to  -protect  the  home  by  organizing 
the  activities  of  the  youth  along  the  lines 
of  civic  righteousness.  Every  school, 
every  church,  every  civic  organization, 
and  every  citizen  should  co-operate  for 
the  success  of  this  undertaking. 

Topics  for  Discussion. 

We  suggest  that  for  the  month  of 
February  the  following  topics  be  taken 
up  by  the  various  classes. 

1.  How  to  train  the  boy  into  hab- 
its of  industry. 

2.  How  to  train  girls  to  be  helpful 
in  the  home. 

3.  The  schools  and  industrial  train- 
ing. 

4.  The  city  beautiful  idea  as  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Stewart. 

5.  Profitable  work  for  boys  and 
girls;  what  they  can  and  should  be 
trained  to  do. 


UNBEARABLE  DRIVING. 

It  is  easy  to  drive  a  wholesome  truth  so  hard  that  its  usefulness  is  gone.  We  are 
seeding  to  show  a  friend  some  truth  that  he  is  missing;  we  talk  patiently  with  him 
until  it  is  evident  that  he  sees  the  truth  and  is  ready  to  act  on  it.  That  is  tlie  time 
for  us  to  drop  the  matter,  and  show  our  confidence  in  his  right  spirit  and  good  sense. 
But  no,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  leave  it  then;  we  hang  on  just  a  few  minutes  longer 
to  make  sure  that  he  understands,  and  that  he  commits  himself  inescapably  to  our 
position:  and  in  that  last  moment  or  two  we  drive  him  beyond  his  endurance,  antag- 
onize, repel,  and  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  him  to  do  what  he  would  easily 
have  done  had  we  only  stopped  short  of  that  last  unbearable  driving.  Going  too  far, 
we  have  undone  all  the  good  that  we  had  done.  Let  us  remember  "Machinery's" 
advice,  "Don't  screw  bolts  and  nuts  hard  enough  to  strip  their  threads." — Sunday 
School  Times. 


Theological  Department. 
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F\x§i.  Year — Lessons  for  February. 

[Prepared  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage.] 

Jesus,  the  Chri^. 

Note. — In  connection  with  these  lessons, 
as  also  in  connection  with  other  series  of 
lessons  referred  to  by  the  outlines,  a  com- 
plaint is  sometimes  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  lessons  are  altogether  too  long.  It  may 
appear  that  the  suggestions  and  additional 
matter  presented  in  these  articles  serve 
rather  to  add  to  the  difficulty.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  both  the  out- 
lines and  these  commentaries  thereon  are 
intended  as  aids  to  outside  study  to  pre- 
pare the  teacher  on  the  subject  that  he 
may  be  the  better  able  to  present  the  matter 
to  the  class.  Certainly  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  many  references  presented  in  the 
outlines  will  be  severally  read  and  consid- 
ered in  class.  The  teacher  should  use  the 
outlines  for  his  own  personal  preparation 
and  should  encourage  mature  and  qualified 
students  to  do  the  same.  Remember  that 
the  more  thoroughly  prepared  you  are  in 
any  subject,  the  more  able  are  you  to  pre- 
sent that  subject  in  a  concise  and  synoptic 
form.  The  instructor  who  knows  no  more 
than  he  tries  to  give  to  his  pupils  is  at  best 
a  poor  lesson-giver  and  scarcely  a  teacher 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Fellow- 
workers,  do  not  complain  because  we  give 
you  too  much;  from  this  abundance  select 
what  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
your  class  and  use  the  balance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  your  own   spiritual   strength. 

The  three  lessons  for  February  are  de- 
voted to  the  time  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  earthly  birth  of  the  Redeemer ;  they 
therefore  mark  the  beginning  of  "The  Life 
of  Christ"  as  usually  treated  in  books  on 
the  subject.  ~ 

Lesson  4.  The  Meridian  of  Time. 

Les.son  4  is  entitled  "The  Meridian 
of  Time,"  an  expression  first  found  in 
the  Book  of  Moses  (5:57).  The  ex- 
pression thus  scripturally  applied  to 
the  time  of  the  earthly  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  deeply  significant.  The  term 
■'meridian,"  as  commonly  used,  con- 
veys the  thought  of  a  central  division 
of  time  or  space  ;  thus,  we  speak  of  the 
hours    before    noon   as   ante-meridian 
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(a.  m.)  and  the  hours  after  noon  as 
post-meridian  (p.  m.).  So  the  years 
and  centuries  of  human  history  are 
divided  by  the  great  event  of  Christ's 
birth.  The  years  that  had  already 
passed  are  now  commonly  referred  to 
as  time  before  Christ  (B.  C),  while 
the  years  following  this  event  are  des- 
ignated each  as  a  certain  year  of  our 
Lord,  or  in  the  Latin  tongue  Anno 
Domini  (A.  D.).  Thus  the  world's 
chronology  has  been  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  Savior's 
liirtli,  and  this  system  of  time  desig- 
nation is  in  use  among  all  civilized 
peoples.  Even  those  nations  that  re- 
fuse to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
tacitly  accept  Him  as  the  first  and 
foremost  character  of  history  by  their 
recognition  of  His  birth  as  the  one 
event  to  which  are  referred  all  other 
events  of  history. 

As  shown  by  the  Book  of  Mormon 
record,  the  Nephites  began  their 
chronology  anew  after  the  advent  of 
Christ.  Study  carefully  the  references 
given  in  the  lesson  under  1 :3  :c. 

The  time  for  the  Savior's  advent 
was  divinely  appointed  and  was  spe- 
cifically revealed  and  announced  on 
both  hemispheres.  The  importance  of 
events  depends  largely  upon  the  time 
at  which  they  occur.  The  long  history 
of  the  Jewish  nation  had  unfolded  a 
succession  of  events  which  found  their 
culmination  in  the  birth  of  the  prom- 
ised Redeemer.  That  the  human  race 
needed  such  a  Redeemer  was  plain 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  He  was  chosen 
and  appointed :  and  therefore  in  the 
apnointed  time   He  was   sent. 

("Review  in  this  connection  the  ref- 
erences given  in  the  second  division  of 
Lesson  2.) 

Note  that  intelligent  beings  existed 
before  this  world  was  created,  f  Abra- 
liani  3:22-23L  In  the  council  held  in 
he;»ven  plans  were  laid  to  provide  an 
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earthly  habitation  for  these  beings,  the 
purpose  being  to  prove  them.  (Abra- 
liam  3 :2-26) .  Their  agency  is  es- 
sential to  such  proof ;  and  this  involves 
acquaintance  with  good  and  evil,  with 
right  and  wrong.  By  such  experi- 
ences men  may  be  fitted  for  exaltation 
and  eternal  life,  the  securing  of  which 
for  man  is  God's  work  and  glory. 
(Moses  1:39).  Lucifer,  a  son  of  the 
morning,  aspired  to  become  the  Re- 
deemer: his  proposal  was  rejected  as 
it  involved  the  destruction  of  man's 
agency.  (Moses  4:1;  Abraham  3:27, 
28;  Doc.  and  Gov.  29:36.  37:  76:25- 
27).  Lucifer  led  a  rebellion  involving 
a  third  part  of  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
they  were  cast  out  and  became  Satan 
and  his  angels.  (II  Peter  2:4;  Jude 
6;  Rev.  12:7-9).  The  offer  of  the 
Son  of  God  to  sacrifice  Himself  even 
to  the  death  and  leave  man  free  to 
accept  or  reject  His  mediation,  giving 
all  honor  to  the  Father,  was  accepted. 
(Moses  4:2L 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  man 
was  created  as  an  embodied  spirit ; 
(Gen.  1:26.  27;  2:7;  Moses  2:26. 
27:  3:7:  Abraham  4:26.  27;  5:7.) 
He  was  given  commandment  and  law. 
(Gen.  1:28-31;  2:16.  17;  Moses  2: 
28,  31;  Abraham  4:28-31;  5:12.  13). 
He  was  free  to  obey  or  disobey. 
(Moses  3:17,  and  all  references  there 
given).  He  disobeyed  one  of  the  com- 
mandments. (Moses  4.  and  all  refer- 
ences there  given).  He  did  so  delib- 
erately and  with  knowledge.  (I  Tim. 
2:14;  see  also  II  Nephi  2:25  V  This 
constitutes  the  Fall,  which  brought 
al)nut  the  mortal  state.  (Gen.  3:22-24; 
Moses  4:31;  Alma  42:3-5;  Doc.  and 
Gov.  29:40.  41).  Rejoicing  followed. 
(Moses  5:10-11).  The  results  of  the 
I'all  have  been  manifest  in  the  poster- 
ity of  Adam  to  the  present  day  and  a 
Redeemer  is  demanded  by  the  law  of 
c  t'.^rnal   justice. 

Teachers  and  qualified  students  may 
extend  their  study  of  this  all  impor- 
l-nit  'subject  by  careful  consideration 
lit  the  following:  "The  Mediation  and 
Atonement."  chap.  2.  and  "The  Arti- 
cles of  Faith."  lecture  3. 


Lesson  5.  The  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

At  the  time  of  Ghrist's  birth  the 
Jewish  nation  was  tributary  to  the 
Romans.  True,  the  Jews  retained 
■some  degree  of  liberty  in  self-govern- 
ment and  national  customs,  but  they 
were  not  an  independent  people.  The 
period  was  one  of  comparative  peace, 
— a  condition  favorable  for  the 
Savior's  mission.  (See  Talmage's 
"The  Great  Apostasy,"  chap.  1.)  A 
census  had  been  ordered  by  the  em- 
peror (Luke  2:1)  ;  this  was  the  sec- 
ond of  three  general  registrations  rec- 
orded by  historians  as  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  about  twenty  years.  It  was 
a  requirement  that  the  people  be  reg- 
istered in  the  cities  to  which  the  pro- 
genitors of  their  families  had  be- 
longed ;  and  for  this  reason  Joseph 
and  Mary,  each  being  of  the  house  of 
David,  went  to  Bethelehem,  the  city 
I  if  David,  to  be  thus  "taxed"  or  reg- 
istered. There  Jesus  was  born.  (Matt. 
2:1;  Luke  2:7;  "John  7:42). 

Consider  the  status  of  the  Virgin 
>,lother.  The  prospective  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  a  favorite  theme  in 
Jewish  theology  and  household  lore. 
Gabriel,  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  ap- 
ncared  to  Mary  and  informed  her 
tliat  she  was  the  chosen  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  Study  well  the  salutation  of 
this  divine  messenger,  his  annuncia- 
tion of  the  great  event,  the  Virgin's 
acceptance  marked  by  reverence  and  ■ 
humility.  (Luke  1:26-38).  At  the 
time  she  was  unmarried  but  was  es- 
poused or  betrothed  to  Joseph.  Her 
lietrothed  husband  was  of  royal  line- 
age like  herself.  He  also  was  visited 
1iy  an  angel  and  accepted  the  angelic 
n^cssage  with  humility  (see  references 
in  outline). 

The  birth  occurred  in  the  city  of 
David  as  predicted.  The  Savior  of 
mankind  was  born  under  lowly  condi- 
tions, vet  these  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  degrading.  True.  His  birth-chamber 
was  a  stable.  His  cradle  a  manger,  but 
such  accotumodations  were  incident  to 
the  journey  made  necessary  by  the  em- 
peror's edict,  and  the  congested  con- 
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dition  of  the  city  due  to  the  multitude 
of  visitors  brought  thither  by  the  same 
cause.  Our  teachers  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  extravagant  or  imaginative 
descriptions  of  abject  destitution  or 
pitiful  degradation  in  connection  with 
the  birth  of  the  Christ.  He  was  born 
amidst  relatively  poor  surroundings, 
but  they  were  the  best  the  conditions 
and  time  afforded. 

It  is  instructive  and  impressive  that 
the  birth  was  proclaimed  both  to  the 
shepherds,  who  belonged  to  the  lowly 
and  the  unlearned,  and  also  to  the 
magi  or  wise  men  from  the  east.  Note 
also  that  the  birth  was  made  known 
on  the  western  hemisphere. 

December  25th,  commonly  known  as 
Christmas  day,  is  observed  by  many 
sects  and  nations  as  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  birth.  Theologians  and  schol- 
ars disagree  as  to  the  actual  time  of  the 
birth  :  and  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  in 
accord  with  many  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities in  biblical  study  in  declaring 
that  the  birth  did  not  occur  in  Decem- 
ber but  in  the  spring,  most  probably 
in  April.  (Consider  Doc.  and  Cov. 
20 :1 ).  Note  that  the  child  was  named 
and  circumcised  eight  days  after 
birth  in  compliance  with  Jewish  law ; 
also  that  the  name  Jesus  had  Been  pre- 
scribed by  the  angel"  Gabriel  at  the  time 
of  the  annunciation.  (  Matt.  1 :21 ; 
Luke  1:31).  All  conditions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  were  observed.  Thus  the 
\'irgin  IN'Iother  remained  in  retirement 
forty  days  as  required  by  the  law  of 
Moses  (Luke  2  :22  ;  see  also  Lev.  12  : 
2-6).  He  was  presented  in  the  tem- 
ple as  required  of  the  first  born  (see 
Exo.  13:2;  22:29:34:19;  Num.  3:13; 
8:17;  18:15).  Note  that  the  Divine 
Lifant  was  divinely  protected  (see 
references  in  the  last  subdivision  of 
the  lesson). 

Lesson  6.  The  Boy  of  Nazareth- 

Note  the  conditions  necessitating  the 
flight  into  Egypt  (Matt.  2:13-15)  and 
that  after  returning  from  Egypt 
Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus, 
dwelt  at  Nazareth,  (Matt.  2:23;  com- 


pare Luke  2:39),  which  was  the  home 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  (Luke  1 :26,  27). 
Nazareth  was  a  small  town  of  Galilee 
relatively  unimportant  and  probably 
obscure.     (John  1:46;  compare  7:41, 

The  scriptures  give  but  little  as  to 
the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  is  apparent  that 
His  growth  and  development  and  His 
occupation  as  a  boy  were  neither  un- 
usual nor  extraordinary.  (Luke  2:40, 
52;  see  also  Mark  6:3). 

When  He  reached  the  age  of  twelve 
we  find  Him  in  attendance  at  the  Pass- 
over feast  in  Jerusalem ;  this  was  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  The 
boy  tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  other  members  of  His  company 
had  departed ;  and  when  by  diligent 
search  He  was  found,  both  Joseph  and 
Mary  were  surprised  to  find  Him  in 
the  temple  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  doctors  or  learned  men  of  the 
place.  This  instance  is  significant  to 
us  as  showing  that  He  was  a  boy  of 
wisdom,  blest  with  inspiration,  and 
that  His  life  had  been  studious  and 
well  spent.  Consider  His  mother's 
surprise  and  gentle  reproof ;  consider 
also  His  significant  reply  showing  that 
He  had  already  realized  in  part  the 
peculiar  relation  between  Himself  and 
His  heavenly  Father.  Consider  further 
that  in  spite  of  His  realization  of  His 
special  work.  He  submitted  Himself  to 
parental  authority  and  returned  to 
Nazareth  (Luke  2:51). 

He  came  to  be  known  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  This  was  quite  in  line  with 
the  custom  of  combining  the  name  of 
the  person  with  that  of  his  home  town 
(see  illustrative  examples  cited  in  the 
outline).  He  came  to  be  known  as  a 
Nazarene.  (Matt.  2:23.)  According 
to  Matthew  this  had  been  predicted, 
though  no  record  of  such  prediction  is 
found  in  our  current  compilation  of 
Old  Testament  scriptures.  It  is  abund- 
antly shown  that  Jesus  was  commonly 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  was  regarded  as  the  brother 
of  other  children  of  the  family.  He 
was   also    known    as    the     carpenter 
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(Mark  6:3;  Luke  4:22;  Matt.  13:55, 
56;  compare  Matt.  12:46,  47;  and 
Gal.  1:19). 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
scriptural  account  as  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  practically  silent  for  the  eigh- 
teen years  following  His  appearance 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over feast  referred  to  in  this  lesson. 
In  other  words  the  scriptures  tell  noth- 
ing of  the  life  or  occupation  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  from  His  twelfth  to  His 
thirtieth  year.  There  are  many  le- 
gends and  unauthentic  descriptions  re- 
lating to  this  period  of  His  life,  but 
their  unreliability  debars  them  from 
acceptance. 

Third  Year — Church  History. 


One  of  the  lessons — lesson  4 — for 
the  month  of  February,  was  prema- 
turely discussed  in  the  December  num- 
lier  of  the  Instructor.  We  need, 
therefore,  to  take  up  only  two  of  the 
lessons  in  this  number — Lessons  5 
and   6. 

Lesson  5. 

This  lesson,  which  covers  less  than 
eight  pages,  treats  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church.  After  the  first  vision 
to  the  Prophet,  in  1820,  this  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  our  religious 
history.  But  so  far  as  concerns  the 
working  out  of  our  individual  salva- 
tion, it  is  even  more  important.  For 
how  could  we  be  saved  without  mem- 
bership in  the  organization  on  which 
the  Lord  has  ordained  that  salvation 
depends?  And  since  membership  in 
the  Church  involves  the  performing  of 
ordinances,  some  one  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  perform  these  must  officiate 
in  them.  But  how  could  he  do  so 
without  having  first  received  authority 
to  do  so  directly  from  heaven?  The 
object  of  this  lesson,  therefore,  is  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Church  was 
restored,  mth  the  authority  to  admin- 
ister in  its  ordinances,  and  to  show 
how  this  was  done. 


A  good  way  to  conduct  this  recita- 
tion would  be  to  call  on  members  of 
the  class  to  recite  from  topics  in  the 
lesson.  They  are,  in  the  order  given, 
( 1 )  The  purpose  of  the  revelations 
theretofore  given  to  the  Prophet,  (2) 
the  restoration  of  the  two  orders  of 
priesthood,  (3)  the  organization  of 
the  Church  at  Fayette,  in  1830.  After 
this  has  been  done  with  the  brevity 
that  usually  characterizes  young  peo- 
ple in  the  class  room,  the  teacher 
should  ask  questions  that  will  lead  to 
discussion.* 

Here  are  examples  of  leading  ques- 
tions :  ( 1 )  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Church?  (2)  Who  has  the  right  or 
power  to  say  of  what  it  shall  be  con- 
stituted? Why?  (3)  Why  should 
the  priesthood  have  been  restored  by 
John  the  Baptist  and  Peter,  James, 
and  John?  (4)  What  is  the  dififer- 
ence  between  the  Church  and  the  gos- 
pel? 

Attention  is  called  here  in  these 
questions  to  the  necessity  of  a  church 
organization  as  being  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  world, 
and  to  some  extent  among  the  grow- 
ing and^  thinking  generation  in  the 
Church,  to  think  the  religious  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Church  to  be  un- 
necessary. There  is  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  these  persons  that  as  long  as 
one  makes  an  effort  to  live  rightly  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  such  a 
view  overlooks  the  fact  that  nothing 
social  can  be  accomplished  without  or- 
ganization, and  no  organization  is  pos- 
sible without  officers  and  principles 
and  aims.  Now,  the  aim  of  the 
Church  is  to  regenerate  the  world,  in- 
dividually and  socially,  and  to  do  this 
it  must  have  certain  machinery.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  should  have  a 
church.  Let  the  teachers  amplify  this 
thought. 


*The  art — for  it  is  an  art — of  asking 
questions  is  treated  in  detail  in  "How  to 
Teach  Religion,"  wliich  the  teacher  should 
read. 
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Lesson  6. 

This  lesson,  which  concerns  the 
growth  and  spread  of  the  Church  in 
New  York  state,  is  almost  purely  his- 
torical. Its  aim  is  to  teach  that.it  did 
grow  and  how  that  was  accomplished. 
Covering  only  eight  pages  of  the  text, 
its  presentation  will  offer  little  dif- 
ficulty. 


The  teacher  should,  however,  pre- 
pare the  lesson  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be 
above  his  material.  He  will  thus  be 
able  to  direct  the  class  properly.  The 
outline  in  the  pamphlet  will  guide  the 
teacher  in  his  questioning.  Don't 
dwell  on  "ticky"  points,  or  let  the  class 
wander  from  important  matters. 

—J.  H.  E. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace   H.   Cummings,   Harold   G.   Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks. 


General  Instrudions. 

[Prepared   by  J.   Leo   Fairbanks,   Granite 
Stake.] 

The    superintendent     did     what    he 
considered  best  for  the  success  of  the 
class  when  he  appointed  you  teacher  of 
the   Second   Intermediate  department. 
Your  acceptance  of  this  position  placed 
a   responsibility  on  you  that  will  re- 
quire your  careful,  prayerful,  consid- 
eration.   In  a  religious  way  the  future 
of     Second     Intermediate     pupils     is 
shaped  pretty  largely  by  the  success- 
ful continuation  of  their  spiritual  in- 
terest through  this  critical  period  of 
their     lives.       The     trustfulness     of 
anxious   parents,   the   regular   attend- 
ance of  young  people,  as  well  as  your 
own  desire  to  fulfill  the  trust  that  is 
placed    in    you    should   urge    you    to 
thoughtful  consideration   of  your   re- 
sponsibility.     Without   any   questions 
you    should    accept  conditions  as  you 
find  them.     This  is  your  opportunity 
as    well    as    your    responsibility.      No 
fault  should  be  found  and  no  blame 
attached  to- any  one.  Always  love  every 
child   and  his   interests.     Do   all   you 
can    for   him.      Accept    humbly    your 
calling.     Be  optimistic  and   ready  to 
serve.    Believe  in  the  dignity  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  the   opportunities  of  the 
present.    Have  faith  in  the  future  and 
its  promises.     Look  with  joy  to  your 
work   and   its   blessings.     If  you  are 
advancing   you    see    chances    for    im- 


provement. If  you  have  ceased  to 
progress,  you  have  ceased  to  serve.  • 
Children  are  natural,  normal,  hu- 
man beings  who  respond  to  impulses 
in  a  natural  way.  As  a  teacher,  it  is 
your  business  to  guide  and  control 
those  impulses.  To.  know  the  right 
way  requires  diligent  study  of  your- 
self as  well  as  child  life  and  the  sub- 
ject. Try  to  measure  up  to  your  own 
standard  as  it  advances  through  your 
research.  Seek  wisdom  and  read  the 
best  books.  Meet  often  with  your  fel- 
low teachers,  and  listen  to  their  coun- 
sels, provided  through  the  Sunday 
School  organization.  Be  critical  of 
yourself  and  your  efforts  by  consid- 
ering each  lesson  from  the  following 
points  of  view : 

1.  The  object  of  instruction. 

a.  For  making  character. 

b.  Impressing  with  the  divinity  of 
the  latter-day  work. 

2.  Interest  is  necessary  in  order  to  in- 

struct. 

3.  Impression  is  necessary  in  order  to 

make   character.      It   leads   to   ex- 
pression. 

4.  Expression  reveals  the  impression. 
There  is  no  expression  without  im- 
pression. Do  you  give  pupils  more 
opportunity  for  expression  than 
you  take  yourself? 

5.  Attack.  Say  what  is  really  worth 
while. 

6.  Keep  the  lesson  moving  and  inter- 

esting. 
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7.  Make  the  lesson  pleasing,  not  for 
amusement  but  for  healthy  inter- 
est. Adapt  it  to  the  children's  un- 
derstanding and  training. 

8.  Make  the  lesson  plain  by  clear  ar- 
rangement, so  there  is  no  confu- 
sion as  to  the  order  of  events.  This 
is  possible  only  through  full  prep- 
aration. 

9.  Adequate  preparation. 

a.  One    who   has   ceased   to    learn 

cannot  teach. 
h.  One  needs  impetus  even  for  an 

old  lesson. 

c.  One   can   not  give   the   best   if 

the  perparation  is  for  the  les- 
son period  only.  Character  is 
not  built  up  in  that  way. 

d.  What  one  teaches  gains  power 
and  force  from  what  one  holds 
in  reserve.  The  background  of 
one's  knoVledge  does  not  ap- 
pear in  speech.  In  good  teach- 
ing pupils  feel  the  force  of 
what  is  not  said. 

e.  One  can  not  teach  up  to  the  limit 

of  knowledge  without  danger 
of  faUing  off. 

10.  Illustrate  the  points  you  desire  to 
develop. 

a.  Use  words  of  others  who  are 

great  thinkers  and  writers. 
Great  men  hold  religion  sa- 
cred. 

b.  Use    geography,    history,    and 

oriental  Hfe  as  the  setting  of 
Bible  history. 

c.  Refer  to  dictionaries,  maps  and 

encyclopedias. 

d.  Pictures  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  real  thing.  Who 
dare  say  that  the  eye  is  not  as 
noble  an  organ  as  the  ear  in 
giving  vivid  impressions  to 
the  mind? 

11.  With  what  thought  will  the  lesson 

close?  What  is  your  aim?  Your 
goal  ?  Without        thoughtful, 

prayerful  preparation,  you  will 
arrive  at  the  goal  you  sought, 
"nowhere." 

12.  Pupils'  preparation. 


a.  Giving     something     to     think 

about. 

b.  Questions  to  look  up. 

c.  Something  to  remember  (mem- 

ory gem ) . 

d.  Something  to  do. 

e.  Manual  activity.     Would  you 

encourage  the  use  of  note 
books  in  the  class?  Try  it. 
Draw  maps,  mount  pictures, 
etc. 

f.  Shall  the  preparation  be  at 
home  or  in  the  class.  Why 
continue  a  method  that  is  not 
successful  ?  You  are  weaken- 
ing your  control  and  the  pu- 
pil's attention  by  assigning 
work  you  do  not  ask  for. 

Promotions  are  to  be  made  this 
year.  Second  Intermediate  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon are  to  study  the  Old  Testament 
unless  they  have  just  finished  their 
fourth  year  in  this  department.  If 
with  third  year  pupils  and  those  pro- 
moted from  the  first  intermediate, 
there  are  only  enough  to  form  one 
-rlass  it  is  advisable  to  take  up  the  Old 
Testament.  In  this  event  the  Book  of 
Mormon  will  be  studied  two  years 
hence.  Second  Intermediate  age  is 
12  to  13.  Teachers  and  superintend- 
ents will  use  their  best  judgment  in 
grading  within  these  limits. 

Fast  Day  Exerci.ses  for  February. 

For  testimony  bearing  in  both  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon  depart- 
ments use  the  aims  of  the  lessons  for 
the  previous  month.  Tell  the  pupils  a 
week  in  advance  what  the  subjects  will 
be  for  their  Fast-day  expressions.  Op- 
portunity will  thus  be  given  for  thought 
on  the  subject.  Encourage  individual 
expression  so  as  to  avoid  parrot-like 
repetition.  Tf  you  can  get  the  children 
to  express  themselves  you  may  feel 
sure  that  an  impression  has  been  made. 
Impression  is  necessary  in  character 
development.  Character  development 
nnrl  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  latter- 
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day  work  is  the  purpose  of  our  Sunday 
School  instruction. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  one 
of  the  subjects  for  testimony  bearing: 

After  the  Fall,  Adam,  knowing  good 
from  evil,  realized  his  dependence  on 
God.  (See  lesson  3.)  Dependence  is 
a  condition  of  all  men  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  prayer.  Humility  is  neces- 
sary in  prayer  and  helps  to  keep  man 
in  the  way  of  truth,  learning,  virtue 
and  all  good  qualities. 

Preview  the  lesson  for  next  Sunday. 
Be  thoroughly  prepared  with  it  your- 
self, and  enthuse  the  children  with  the 
subject. 

First  Year— Lessons  for  February. 

[Prepared  by  Bertlia  Irvine,  Liberty  Stake.] 
Lesson  4.  Miraculous  Guidance. 

Text:  I  Nephi  16:9-39;  Alma  37: 
38-47. 

Place:  Valley  of  Lemuel  (review 
briefly  incidents  that  have  taken  place 
there)  ;  Shazer  :  Wilderness  of  the  Red 
Sea :  Nahom. 

Three  events  form  this  lesson :  The 
finding  of  the  liahona,  the  breaking  of 
Nephi's  bow,  and  the  death  and  burial 
of  Ishmael, — all  interesting  events, 
with  their  setting  in  the  romantic  life 
of  the  wilderness. 

NOTES. 

Liahona. — God  had  nrepared  this  strange 
instrument  or  guide.  In  the  days  of 
Moses,  when  He  led  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night  moved  in  front 
of  them.  This  the  Hebrews  followed. 
But  to  Lehi  he  gave  this  Liahona,  or 
compass,  as  the  ball  was  called,  and  it 
pointed  the  way  which  they  should  travel. 
Some  people  have  confused  this  ball,  be- 
cause it  is  called  a  compass,  with  the 
mariner's  compass,  that  sailors  use  at  sea 
to  direct  their  course.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two.  The 
Liahona  pointed  the  way  that  Lehi's 
company  should  travel,  while  the  needle 
in  the  mariner's  compass  points  to  the 
north.  The  one  showed  the  way  Lehi 
should  go,  the  other  informs  the  trav- 
eler the  way  he  is  going.     Th-  one  was 


specially  prepared  by  the  Lord  for  Lehi 
and-  his  companions,  and  was  used 
through  faith  only;  the  other  can  be  used 
bv  all  men,  whether  believers  in  the  true 
God,  pagans  or  infidels.  (From  Diction- 
ary of  the  Book  of  Mormon.) 

In  Brother  Roberts'  New  "Witnesses 
for  God,"  Vol.  2,  we  find  the  following 
in  regard  to  the  Liahona:  "The  divine 
instrument  found  by  Lehi  at  his  tent 
door,  while  still  in  the  wilderness  of 
.Arabia,  and  which  he  describes  as  a 
"round  ball  of  curious  workmanship,"  of 
line  brass,  within  which  were  two  spin- 
dles." 

This  curious  instrument,  in  an  inci- 
dental way,  is  called  a  "compass"  in  sev- 
eral passages.  Whereupon,  our  oppo- 
nents seek  to  bring  the  Book  of  Mormon 
in  conflict  with  supposed  historical  facts 
by  insisting  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
speaks  of  the  people  being  in  possession 
of  a  mariner's  compass  long  before  the 
invention  of  such  an  instrument. 

The  director  of  the  Nephites  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being  a  mariner's  compass 
of  man's  invention,  and  surely  the  de- 
scription given  by  Nephi,  and  supple- 
mented as  it  is  bv  a  fuller  description  in 
the  Book  of  Alma,  where  it  is  called  Lia- 
hona, must  dispel  all  thought  of  this 
instrument  being  considered  as  an  ordi- 
nary compass,  such  as  is  invented  by 
men  for  navigating  purposes;  and  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  has  but  this  one 
quality,  namely:  its  needle  constantly 
points  northward  because  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  force,  and  mariners,  knowing 
one   direction,   may  ascertain   others. 

The  antiquity  of  the  compass  really,  of 
^  course,  is  of  no  importance,  since  it  is 
not  claimed  that  "Liahona"  is  a  com- 
pass, but  an  entirely  different  instrument, 
"and  the  Lord  prepared  it."  Still,  in 
passing,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
those  who  have  attempted  to  make  capi- 
tal out  of  this  supposed  anachronism, 
have  not  stated  the  whole  truth  concern- 
ing the  compass. 

"The  directive  power  of  the  magnet," 
says  a  respectable  authority,  "seems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Europe  till  late  in 
the  twelfth  century.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, on  very  good  authority,  that  it  was 
known  in  China  and  throughout  the  east 
generally  at  a  very  remote  period.  The 
Chinese  annals  indeed  assign  its  discov- 
ery to  the  year  2634  B.  C.  when,  they 
sav,  an  instrunrcnt  for  indicating  the  sun 
was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Hou- 
ang-ti.  At  first,  they  would  appear  to 
have  used  it  exclusively  for  guidance  in 
traveling  bv  land."    ' 

The  Bow.— The  Israelites  used  it  both 
in  war  (Genesis  48:22)  and  in  the  chase 
(Genesis  21:20),  and  seem  to  have  bent  it 
with   the  feet;     iT'ie  bow  was  commonly 
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made  of  reed,  wood  or  horn.    The  strings 
were  probably  made  of  gut  or  hide. 

The  pupils  can  give  information  about 
the  making  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  also 
what  it  means  when  the  spring  is  broken. 

A  discussion  of  the  animals  found  in 
Palestine  might  form  an  interesting  topic 
with  this  lesson.  The  Jews  were  forbid- 
den by  the  law  of  Moses  to  eat  certain 
animals,  both  wild  and  domestic. 

A  study  of  Jewish  funerals  or  burial 
customs  might  be  interesting,  too,  so  that 
we  may  better  imagine  what  took  place 
at  the  death  of  Ishmael.  From  an  ency- 
clopedia we  copy  the  following  extracts: 

"The  burial  place  received  its  chief 
sanctity  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
resting  place  of  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. To  the  ancient  Hebrew  to  die  was 
to  be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  to  lie 
witli  his  fathers;  to  be  buried  in  the 
.sjrave  of  his  father  and  mother  was  his 
fondest  wish.  Tims  the  cave  of  Mach 
Delah  became  the  family  sepulchre  of 
the  Patriarchs  (Genesis  23;  25:8-10;  35: 
29:  49:29,  30;  50:12,  13)." 

"Both  before  and  after  the  burial,  sor- 
rowing for  the  departed  found  expression 
in  remarkable  customs  which,  in  part  at 
least,  Israel  had  in  common  with  other 
nations.  One  most  common  was  that  of 
rending  the  garments.  Instead  of  the 
usual  materials,  sack-cloth  was  worn. 
The  mourners  went  bare-headed  and 
bare-foot;  they  sat  in  dust  and  ashes  and 
sprinkled  themselves  and  especially  their 
heads  with  these  (Joshua  7:6).  It  was 
also  the  custom  to  fast  for  the  dead; after 
sundown  the  fasting  was  closed  b"  a  fu- 
neral feast.  The  customary  lament  for 
the  dead  was  certainly  more  than  a  na-. 
tural  expression  of  sorrow.  Besides  the 
women  of  the  house  who  sat  and  wept 
upon  the  ground,  professional  women 
mourners  were  called  in.  The  funeral 
dirge   might   be   accompanied   by   flutes." 

Lesson  5.  Building  of  a  Ship. 

Text:     I  Nephi  17;  18:1-6. 

Place:     Bountiful. 

Bountiful. — The  name  given  to  this 
camping  place  by  Lehi's  colony  because 
of  its  fruitfulness.  The  following  in  re- 
gard to  it  is  from  the  "Dictionary  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon:"  "A  portion  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  or  Arabia  the  Happy,  so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  Arabia  the  Stony, 
and  Arabia  the  Desert,  on  account  of  its 
abundant  productiveness  and  great  fertil- 
ity." 

Irrcantum. — This  was  the  name  given 
by  Lehi's  colony  to  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  was  either  the  Perr.ian  Gulf  or  the 
Gulf  of  Oman    (Point  Qut  on  map),  the 


which  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the 
records.  Nephi  informs  us  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Irreantum  is  "many 
waters." 

The  making  of  tools  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  greater  work  of  ship- 
building might  be  made  an  interesting 
topic  of  this  lesson.  What  kind  of 
tools  would  be  needed?  What  kind  of 
ore  might  we  suppose  Nephi  used? 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  visit  a  black- 
smith shop,  so  that  he  can  give  to  the 
class  a  description  of  a  forge  and  of 
the  bellows  and  its  uses.  Some  Amer- 
ican Indians  still  make  fire  by  striking 
two  stones  together. 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  lesson  might 
be  to  show  that  the  Lord  expects  His 
children  to  perform  the  work  they  are 
able  to  do,  and  while  He  shows  the 
way,  He  expects  them  to  labor  in  per- 
forming what  is  required.  Nephi  and 
his  brothers  learned  to  manufacture 
tools,  to  work  in  timbers,  and  to  con- 
struct a  vessel.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  knowledge  served  a  good  purpose 
when  they  reached  the  promised  land. 
Nephi's  willingness  and  anxiety  to 
learn  brought  him  greater  knowledge 
and  skill :  he  was  the  master  workman 
while  his  brothers  seem  but  to  have 
used  the  tools  under  his  direction. 

A  talk  on  the  construction  and 
launching  of  ships  would  make  an  in- 
teresting iUustration  of  this  lesson. 

Lesion  6.  The  Ocean  Voyage. 

Text:  I  Nephi  18:6-25.  Memorize 
verse  16. 

Time:  B.  C.  592.  About  eight 
years  after  Lehi  left  Jerusalem. 

The  following  outline  is  suggested : 

The  Ship's  Load. 
Food. 
Seeds. 
Other  things — tents,  etc. 

The  Passengers. 
Probable  number. 
Order  of  embarkation. 

Aetio)is  of  Some  of  the  Company. 
Why  displeasing. 
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Nephi's   rebuke. 

Anger  of  merry-makers. 

The  Great  Storm. 

Its  effect  upon  the  vessel. 
The  Liahona  ceases  to  work. 
Nephi's  sufferings. 
Feehngs  of  aged  parents. 
Pleadings  for  Nephi. 
Hard-heartedness    of     Laman    and 
Lemuel. 

Nephi  Set  Free. 
The  result. 

The  Promised  Land. 
Agriculture. 
Animals. 
Precious  metals. 


NOTES. 

While  Nephi  had  performed  the  chief 
work  ill  the  building  of  the  ship,  it  will 
be  noted  that  it  was  to  Lehi  the  com- 
mand came  to  arise  and  go  down  to  the 
ship,  he  leading  the  company  in  entering 
the  finished  vessel. 

Route  of  Travel. — The  following  is  from 
Reynolds'  "Dictionary  of  the  Book  of 
"Mormon:"  "The  course  taken  by  Lehi 
and  his  people  has  been  revealed  with 
some  detail.  We  are  told  by  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  that  Lehi  and  his  company 
traveled  in  nearly  a  south-southeast  di- 
rection until  they  came  to  the  nineteenth 
degree  of  latitude,  then,  nearly  east  to 
the  sea  of  Arabia,  then  sailed  in  a  south- 
east direction,  and  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  where  the  City  of 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  now  stands,  thirty  de- 
grees south  latitude.  This  voyage  would 
take  them  across  the  Indian  and  South 
Pacific  Oceans.  CPoint  out  route  on 
map.) 

Our  text  mentions  that  the  horse  was 
found  upon  the  promised  land.  Objec- 
tion has  been  raised  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon on  this  account,  for  at  the  time  the 
Spaniards  came  to  this  continent,  the 
horse  was  unknown  to  the  natives. 
Brother  B.  H.  Roberts  has  devoted  part 
of  a  chapter  to  this  subject  in  his  "New 
Witnesses  for  God,"  Vol.  2.  The  follow- 
ing are  but  extracts: 

"The  fact  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
native  Americans  seemed  to  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  horse  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  conclu- 
sion  that   he   did   not   exist   and   was   not 


used  a  thousand  years  before  that  time. 
His  apparent  extinction  may  be  and  is 
sarcastically  referred  to  as  'a  very  strange 
thing,'  still  'strange  things'  do  sometimes 
happen;  and  the  extinction  of  species  of 
animals  is  not  an  unknown  thing  in  the 
history  of  our  earth.  Indeed  our  scien- 
tists are  confronted  by  just  such — nay, 
with  the  identical  'strange  occurrence,' 
namely,  the  sudden  and  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  horse  from  the  .American 
continents.  First,  let  me  explain  that  the 
result  of  recent  long-continued  investiga- 
tion upon  the  subject  leads  our  scientists 
to  the  conclusion  that  North  America 
was  the  original  home  of  the  horse — the 
place  of  his  'evolution.'     *     *     *     * 

"Priest,  in  his  'American  Antiquieties,' 
speaks  of  'a  great  number  of  tracks,  as 
turkeys,  bears,  horses,  and  human  beings, 
as  perfect  as  they  could  be  made  on 
snow  or  sand,'  found  impressed  in  the 
surface  of  a  solid  rock  on  a  certain 
mountain  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  sit- 
uated a  few  miles  south  of  Braystown. 
He  says,  'that  these  are  the  real  tracks 
of  the  animals  they  represent,  aopears 
from  the  circumstance  of  this  horse's 
foot  having  slipped  several  inches,  and 
recovered  again:  the  figures  have  all  the 
same  direction,  like  the  trail  of  a  com- 
pany on  a  journey.' 

"Referring  later  to  this  subject  he 
(Priest)  says:  "The  horse,  it  is  said,  was 
not  known  in  America  till  the  Spaniards 
introduced  it  from  Europe,  after  the  time 
of  Its  discovery  by  Columbus,  which  has 
n-.ultiplied  prodigiously  on  the  innumer- 
able wilds  and  prairies  of  both  South  and 
North  America;  yet  the  track  of  a  horse 
i-  fciiind  on  a  mountain  of  Tennessee,  in 
:■  rock  of  the  enchanted  mountain,  as 
before  related,  and  shows  that  horses 
were  known  in  America  in  the  earliest 
ages  after  the  flood!" 


Third  Year — Lessons  for  February. 

[Prepared   by   J.    Leo.    Fairbanks.] 

Lesson  4.  MiniSry  of  Adam. 

I.  Text:       Genesis    4;    John    3:12; 

Tuda  11  ;  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Moses  5:50-68. 

II.  General   assignment;    Genesis   4: 

1-17. 

III.  Special   assignment;   Genesis  4: 

18-26,  others  as  desired.   (The 
te.xt  is  for  the  teacher.) 

IV.  Memory  gem;  Gen.  4:7. 

V.  Time :    4004  B.  C. 
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A'l.  Place:  Near  the  Garden  of 
Eden  in  America. 

VII.  Adam's  family;  (First  com- 
mandment fulfilled.) 

1.  Sons     and     daughters     before 

Cain. 

2.  Conditions  and  occupations  of 

descendants. 
\'III.     God's  commands.  • 

1.  Multiply. 

2.  Sabbath  to  be  observed. 

3.  Not    to    partake    of    forbidden 

fruit. 

4.  Observe  and  preach  the  word 

of  God. 

IX.  Cain's  sin. 

1.  Through  selfishness. 

2.  Heeding    the     promptings     of 

evil. 

3.  Sacrificing    in    selfishness    in- 

stead of  humbly. 

4.  Murder. 

X.  Punishment ;  occupation  of  Cain's 

posterity.  ' 

XI.  Aim:     Humility  is  necessary  to 


XII. 
XIII. 
1. 

2. 

XIV. 


secure  blessings. 

Illustration. 
Supplementary 
Picture  study. 
Best    thoughts 
writers. 


material. 


from   the  best 


Assignment. 

Take  sufficient  time  to  enthuse 
pupils  with  the  lesson  for 
next  Sunday.  Be  well  pre- 
pared yourself. 


NOTES. 

1.  After  the  fall,  man  was  mortal,  and 
therefore  must  suffer  death;  he  was  sub- 
ject to  temptation  and  sin;  he  was  ban- 
it'.iied  from  the  presence  of  God;  he  was 
callable  of  perpetuating  a  race  of  mor- 
tal children;  he  was  subject  to  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  law;  he  had,  by  ex- 
perience, knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
with  perfect  freedom  in  choosing  be- 
tween them;  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  bread  and  living  his  life 
in  toil,  sickness,  and  pain;  he  was  unable 
by  his  own  works  and  without  divine  as- 
sisLance,  to  redeem  himself  and  regain 
the  presence  of  the  Father."  (Y.  M.  M.  I. 
A.  Manual"— 1901-2.) 


2.  There  is  but  one  true  Gospel,  and 
tlie  principles  and  ordinances  of  salvation 
are  the  same  in  all  ages.  By  some  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  were  not  taught  before  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price 
records  in  some  detail  the  truths  revealed 
10  Adam. 

3.  The  commandment  of  God  to  Adam 
and  Eve  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  was  a 
most  important  one,  in  that  it  provided 
for  the  coming  to  earth  of  the  spirits  that 
were  waiting  in  heaven  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  upon  themselves  bodies. 

4.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Moses  5:4,  that  God  commanded  Adam 
and  Eve  to  offer  the  firstlings  of  their 
flocks  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

It  was  explained  to  Adam  by  an  angel 
of  God  that  this  sacrifice  was  a  simili- 
tude of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Only  Begotten 
of  the  Father." 

The  firstling  of  the  flock  was  to  be 
slain  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  Christ 
was  to  be  slain  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

Adam  offered  up  sacrifices  and  taught 
his  sons  and  daughters  to  observe  this 
law. 

Cain  and  bis  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters rejected  the  teachings  of  their  par- 
ents. Cain's  unfaithfulness  to  his  father 
and  God  gave  Satan  the  chance  he 
sought.  Observing  that  Cain  was  by  na- 
ture disobedient,  he  thought  to  fasten  the 
chains  of  sin  upon  him  by  having  him 
offer  an  improper  sacrifice.  Acting  under 
Satan's  advice,  "Cain  brought  of  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord." 
In  this  offering  there  was  no  shedding 
of  blood  and  hence  no  similitude  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Only  Begotten.  This  act 
was  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  God. 

Abel  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof,  and  sacrificed 
them  before  the  Lord.  The  Lord  ac- 
cepted Abel's  offering  and  rejected 
Cain's. 

Abel  endeavors  to  win  back  his  brother 
Cain  to  the  Lord,  but  Cain  refuses  to 
listen  any  more  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Cain's  anger  because  of  the  Lord's 
rebuke,  his  jealousy  because  Abel's  of- 
fering had  been  accepted,  and  his  selfish 
desire  to  possess  his  brother's  proiertv, 
his  resentment  because  Abel  had  sought 
to  win  Jiim  back  to  righteousness,  laid 
him  open  to  the  further  designs  of  the 
tempter. 

Satan  revealed  unto  Cain  the  secret  of 
death,  and  his  brother  Abe!  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  wickedness. 
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Lesson  5.   Antediluvian  Patriarchs. 

I.  Text :  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses 

6:1-9,  21-38,  49-67;  7:5-13,  18- 
40,  68-69.  Doc.  and  Gov.  107 : 
40,  51.  Sunday  School  leaflet 
No.  31. 

II.  Pupil's       general        assignment: 

Moses  6:21-38. 

III.  Special  assignnieiit ;  choose  from 

the  text. 
l\'.     Memory  gem;  Moses  6:58,  59. 
\'.       Time. 
VL     Place. 

Review  lessons  3  and  4. 
\  11.     Peopling  of  the  earth. 

1.  Givilization. 

2.  Language. 

3.  Gain's  descendants   (Moses  7: 

5-13). 

4.  Birth  of  Seth. 

\  III.     Gospel  is  preached. 

1.  -Repentance   necessary    (Moses 

6:1-9). 

2.  Baptism. 

3.  Holy  Ghost  and  its  mission. 
IX.     Patriarchs. 

1.  Names. 

2.  Enoch. 

A.  City      established      through 

faith. 

B.  Zion       and       its       meaning 

(Moses  7:18-25). 

C.  Zion    taken    (  Moses    7 :68, 

69). 

3.  God  weeps  because  of  wicked- 


ness   ( Moses 


26-40). 


X.  Aim. 
Testimony     of     God's     existence 

comes   by   earnest    faith   and 
prayerful  seeking. 

XI.  Illustrations. 

1.  Elijah  in  the  desert. 

2.  Jared. 

XII.  Supplementary  material. 

1.  Picture  study. 

2.  Best  thoughts  of  best   writers 

on  this  subject. 

XIII.  Assign  lesson  6  for  next  Sun- 
day. Be  sure  you  are  thoroughly 
prepared  yourself  so  as  to  en- 
thuse the  children  with  the  les- 
son.     Will  the   aim   of   today's 


lesson  be  suitable  as  a  subject 
for  Fast-dav? 


NOTES. 

1.  Adam  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  old  when  Seth  was  born.  Seth 
took  the  place  of  the  martyred  Abel.  He 
was  a  righteous  man  and  served  God. 
Upon  him,  by  command  of  God,  Adam 
conferred  the  Priesthood,  and  through 
the  lineage  of  Seth  it  was  handed  down 
in  unbroken  line  of  authority  to  Enoch. 
Of  tiie  sons  of  Adam,  older  than  Cain 
and  younger  than  Seth,  none  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Scripture. 

Seth  and  his  descendants,  Enos,  Cain- 
an,  Mahalaleel,  Jared  and  Enoch,  came 
into  prominence  in  history  by  reason  of 
liaving  been  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  bear 
I  he  Holy  Priesthood.  They  all  were 
righteous  men,  and  father  Adam  lived 
to  ordain  them  all  and  bless  them.  (Doc. 
and  Gov.  107,  Sec.  40-53). 

2.  "Zion"  means  "the  pure  in  heart" 
(Doc.  and  Gov.  97:21).  In  the  Pearl  of 
GreatPrice,  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
lieople  whom  Enoch  converted  by  his 
preaching.  It  was  also  the  name  of  the 
city  established  and  inhabited  by  them. 
— "the  city  of  holiness,  even  Zion." 

3.  Enoch  instituted  an  order  of  thinffs 
among  his  people,  in  their  business  and 
financial  relations,  which  so  revolution- 
ized their  temporalities  that  they  had  no 
poor  among  them,  and  all  rejoiced  to- 
gether in  equal  hope  of  the  life  and  exal- 
tation offered  to  them  in  the  Gospel  of 
Tesus  Christ,  the  Only  Begotten  of  the 
Father. — Compendium,  pp.  263-4. 

4.  The  word  translated,  as  used  in  this 
connection,  means  taken  into  heaven. 
The  commonly  accepted  belief  is  that 
Enoch  and  his  people,  together  with  the 
city  they  had  built,  were  taken  away 
from  this  earth,  because  they  had  be- 
come too  righteous  to  longer  remain 
Iiere.  Translation  is  different  from  death 
in  that  the  latter  is  a  separation  of  body 
and  spirit  while  the  former  is  not. 

Lesson  6.  The  Flood. 

I.  Text:    Genesis  6;  7  ;  8. 

II.  Pupils'  general  assignment:  Gen- 

esis 6:1-15. 

HI.  Special  assignment:  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  Moses  8 ;  Doc.  and 
Gov.  107:52;  Genesis  7;  8. 

IV.     Review  lesson  5. 
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V.  Memory  gem ;  choose  a  verse. 

VI.  Time:     2349  B.  C. 

VII.  Place :    North  America. 

VIII.  Condition  of  the  earth  and  its 
people. 

1.  Perverse  imaginations  of  men's 

hearts. 

2.  Noah   repented   that   man   had 

been  made. 

3.  Sons  of  God  and  sons  of  men. 

4.  Noah  gained  favor  of  the  Lord. 

Noah's  family. 

5.  Noah  preached  120  years. 

IX.  Command  to  build  an  ark. 

1.  Purpose ;     to    re-creature    the 

earth  after  the  flood. 

2.  Size  525x87>4x52>4  high. 

3.  Animals  to  be  taken  into  ark — 

male '  and  female  of  every 
species. 

X.  Rain  poured  for  40  days  and  40 

nights. 

1.  Earth  covered  to  depth  of  24 

feet. 

2.  Ark  floated  150  days. 

3.  Water  dried  up  after  1  year  10 

days. 

4.  Forty  days  after  mountains  ap- 

peared a  raven  was  sent  out. 

5.  Dove    was   sent   out   later    but 

returned.  After  7  more  days 
ii  was  sent  forth  again  but 
returned.  In  7  more  days  it 
was  sent  out  again  and  re- 
turned no  more. 

6.  Type  of  flood  (I  Peter  3:21). 

XT.     Leave  the  ark. 

1.  Offer  sacrifice. 

2.  Promise  to  curse  the  earth  no 

more. 

3.  Commandments. 

a.  Sabbath. 

b.  Marriage. 


c.  Eating  blood. 

d.  Shedding  blood  and   estab- 

lishing civil  authority. 

XII.  Aim. 

Salvation  a  matter  of  individual 
choice.  God  is  willing  to  save 
the  worthy  and  inflicts  no  pun- 
inshment  without  warning. 
(God's  forbearance.) 

XIII.  Illustration. 

1.  Lot. 

2.  Lehi's  mission. 

3.  Jared. 

XIV.  Supplementary  material. 

1.  Legends  of  the  flood. 

2.  Picture  study. 

3.  Best  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

XV.  Assignment  of  next  lesson. 

1.  Name  subject  for  Fast-day  ex- 

pression. 

2.  Ensourage  free  individual  ex- 

pression. 

NOTES. 

1.  ,Noah  was  a  son  of  Lamech,  who 
was  a  son  of  Methusaleh,  who  was  a  son 
of  Enoch,  who,  with  his  city  was  trans- 
lated. Noah  was,  therefore,  the  tenth 
patriarch   from   Adam. 

In  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  student 
there  will  doubtless  arise  the  question  as 
to  why  Methusaleh  was  not  translated 
with  his  father,  Enoch,  and  his  people, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  righteous  man,  and 
would  be  worthy  of  being  taken  unto  the 
Lord.  The  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Pear'  of  Great  Price.     (See  Moses  8:7.) 

2.  Noah  was  600  years  old  when   the  ' 
flood  came,  hence  we  deduce  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  the  16S6th  year  of  the  world's 
history   when    the    deluge    destroyed    the 
wicked  and  cleansed  the  earth. 

3.  Mount  Ararat  is  located  between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  that  vicintiy.  The 
student  should  refer  to  some  good  map 
and  locate  this  mountain. 


What  are  Your  Wayside  Blessings. 

Suppose  that  as  a  means  of  keeping  our  faces  bright  and  our  hearts  cheerful 
we  begin  looking  up  our  wayside  blessings.  There  are  "common  ones" — sunshine, 
home,  friends,  health— the  things  we  should  most  miss  if  we  were  deprived  of 
them.  There  are  others  which  are  peculiarly  your  own.  What  are  they?  — 
Charles  T.  White. 


First  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Wm.  D   Owen,  Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


First  Year — '  essons  for  February. 

[Prepared   by   Josiah    Burrows.] 

Lesson  4.  The  Voyage. 

(For   Second    Sunday   in   February.) 

Text:  I  Nephi  18. 
After  Nephi  and  his  brothers  had 
completed  the  building  of  the  ship, 
they  at  once  made  preparations  for 
their  long  ocean  journey.  Provisions 
consisting  principally  of  meat,  fruits, 
and  honey,  were  procured  in  abund- 
ance, and  taken  on  board,  also  seeds, 
tools,  and  their  reguhu"  camp  equip- 
age. All  went  well  for  a  time,  and 
we  may  assume  that  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage  was  very  pleasant. 

On  one  occasion  some  time  after 
their  departure,  Laman  and  Lemuel, 
and  the  sons  of  Ishmael  and  their 
wives  became  possessed  of  a  spirit  of 
levity,  and  began  to  sing,  dance,  and 
act  in  a  boisterous  and  unbecoming 
manner.  So  rude  and  disgraceful  was 
their  conduct,  that  Nephi  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  little 
colony,  fearing  the  Lord  would  mani- 
as, fest  His  displeasure  in  some  forceful 
^-  manner.  But  when  Nephi  earnestly 
entreated  his  brethren  to  desist  from 
their  rude  conduct,  they  became  angry 
with  him  and  replied,  "We  will  not 
that  our  younger  brother  shall  be  a 
ruler  over  us."  Laman  and  Lemuel 
thereupon  seized  Nephi,  and  bound 
him  hand  and  foot  with  cords,  which 
caused  him  great  pain,  resulting  in  his 
wrists  and  ankles  being  greatly  swol- 
len. They  kept  him  in  this  condition 
'for  four  days.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  Nephi  been  subjected  to  this  cruel 
treatment,  than  a  great  storm  arose, 
the  compass  ceased  to  work,  the  ship 
was  driven  backwards,  and  they  were 
unable  to  steer  it.  The  storm  increased 
in  violence,  and  by  the  fourth  day  was 
so  terrific  that  the  vessel  and  all   on 


board  were  apparently  doomed.  The 
conduct  of  Laman  and  Lemuel  was  a 
sore  trial  to  father  Lehi,  who  was  now 
well  advanced  in  years,  and  he  humbly 
entreated  his  sons  to  refrain  from 
their  evil  conduct,  but  without  avail. 
During  the  four  days  of  his  confine- 
ment Nephi  bore  his  afflictions  with 
great  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
praised  the  Lord  all  the  time.  This 
revealed  his  noble  character,  and  the 
submissive  saint-like  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed. Finally  realizing  that  nothing 
but  the  power  of  God  could  save  them 
from  destruction,  and  being  greatly 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  Laman 
and  Lemuel  repented  of  their  conduct, 
and  Nephi  was  released.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  Nephi  took  the 
compass,  which  again  began  to  work, 
and  after  he  had  prayed  to  the  Lord 
the  storm  subsided  and  was  followed 
by  a  great  calm.  They  then  proceeded 
on  their  journey,  and  under  Nephi's 
wise  and  inspired  direction,  in  due 
time  reached  the  promised  land  in 
safety. 

NOTE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ship  upon  which  Lehi  and  his  company 
embarked,  was  in  every  respect  superior 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  any  vessel  known  among  men 
at  that  time.  The  Lord  had  directed  its 
construction.  He  knew  what  was  needed 
— the  capacity  required,  the  strain  to 
which  it  would  be  subjected  from  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  would  be  upon  the  ocean  in  mak- 
ing the  vovage — and  it  must  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  meet  all  these 
wants." — Cannon's  "Life  of  Nephi." 

Lesson  5.     Nephiles  and  Lamanites. 

(For  Tliird   Sunday  in  February.) 

Text:     II  Nephi  5. 

Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
little  colony  at  the  promised  land, 
father  Lehi  being  well  advanced  in 
vears  and  in  feeble  health,  called  his 
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children  together,  gave  them  his  final 
blessing,   died,   and  was  buried. 

Being  thus  relieved  from  parental 
restraint  and  admonition,  the  old  spirit 
of  opposition  and  rebelliousness  of 
Lani^n  and  Lemuel  against  Nephi 
broke  out  again.  They  would  not  be 
subject  to  his  direction,  and  again 
plotted  to  take  his  life.  This  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  the  colony,  as  the 
Lord  warned  Nephi  to  take  his  broth- 
ers Sam  and  Zoram  and  their  families, 
and  his  younger  brothers  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  and  his  sisters  and  some 
others,  and  depart  into  the  country 
and  leave  Laman  and  Lemuel  and 
their  following  to  themselves.  After 
this  division  of  the  colony,  the  two 
branches  were  known  as  Nephites  and 
Lamanites,  taking  their  names  from 
their  respective  leaders.  The  Laman- 
ites were  now  left  in  a  sad  condition. 
Being  cut  ofl^  from  the  Church,  having 
rejected  its  earthly  leader,  deprived  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  gifts  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  they  were  left  to 
their  fate,  and  became  idle,  cunning 
and  reckless.  In  consequence  of  their 
wickedness  and  having  rejected  the 
Lord,  His  curse  came  upon  them,  their 
skins  turned  dark  and  they  became  a 
loathsome,  repulsive  race. 

Nephi  and  his  little  company  jour- 
neyed some  distance  Northward,  and 
established  themselves  in  a  place  that 
became  known  as  the  land  of  Nephi. 
They  were  an  industrious  people,  and 
under  the  vvise  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  their  inspired  and  able  leader 
Nephi,  they  prospered  exceedingly. 
Nephi  was  a  noble  character,  a  master 
spirit,  a  gifted  artizan,  and  a  great 
organizer.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  people  soon  became  skilled  in 
the  workings  of  metals,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.  One  of  their  .great 
achievements  some  time  after,  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Nephi,  was 
the  erection  of  a  beautiful  temple.  This 
must  have  been  a  very  great  undertak- 
ing for  so  small  a  colony  of  people, 
but  it  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
bv  a  imitcd  body  of  workers,  actuated 


by  faith  and  determination.  The  tem- 
ple was  constructed  after  the  manner 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  of  course,  not  so  large,  costly 
or  grand.  But  it  was  a  beautiful 
building,  and  must  have  been  a  source 
of  happiness  and  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Nephites  had  possession  of  all  the 
sacred  records,  which  contained  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  many  precious 
prophecies.  Also  the  ball  or  compass 
which  had  guided  them  in  their  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  and  across 
the  ocean.  Also  the  sword  of  Laban, 
after  the  pattern  of  which  Nephi  made 
a  number  of  swords  for  the  defense  of 
the  people  in  time  of  danger.  One  of  the 
principal  ceremonies  in  the  temple  was 
the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  to  assist 
in  this,  and,  other  important  duties, 
Nephi  ordained  his  younger  brothers, 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  to  the  office  of 
priests.  And  thus  in  this  condition  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  enjoying  in 
rich  measure  the  gifts  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the 
sacred  temple,  some  thirty  years  had 
passed  away  since  the  Nephites  left 
Jerusalem. 

Lesson  6.  King  Benjamin's  Preaching. 

(For   Fourth    Sunday   in    February.) 

Text:     Mosiah2:3. 

This  lesson  is  to  be  outlined  by  the 
teachers,  with  the  assistance  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  mem- 
bers of  the  Stake  Board. 


Third  Year. 

[Prepared   by   Sylvester   D.    Bradford. 

Lesson  5.  Prayer. 

[For  Fast  Day  in  February.] 
I.   Family  Prayer. 


A.  Time. 


1.  Morning. 


2.  Evening. 

a.  Each    family    should 
be  careful  to  choose 
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the  most  convenient 
time. 
L!.  Those  who  should  participate 
in  being  mouth. 

C.  Nature  of  the  prayer  to  be  of- 

fered. 

1.  Short    and   to   the     point 

(Matt.  6:7,8). 

2.  Not  mechanical. 

3.  Not  hurried. 

D.  Family  prayer  as  an  agency  in 

establishing  and  maintaining 
family  unity. 
11.  Public  Prayer. 

A.  Appropriateness. 

1.  In  length. 

2.  In  things  prayed  for. 

B.  Necessity   of   response   in   the 

minds  and  hearts  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

Suggcsfh'e  Truth:  The  proper  spirit 
of  prayer  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
features  to  be  cultivated  in  one's  na- 
ture. 

Lssson  6.  Birth  of  Chri^. 

[For  Second  Sunday  in  Februar}'.] 

Text:  Luke  2:1-20. 

I.  The  Visit  to  Bethlehem. 

1.  The  purpose. 

2.  The  journey. 

3.  The  crowded  condition. 

II.  The  Stable. 

III.  The  Birth. 

I\'.  The  Shepherds. 

1.  Their  vision. 

2.  Their     announcement    to    the 
people. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  people. 

Note:  Associate  the  humble  sphere 
of  the  shepherds  with  the  condition 
under  which  John  the  Baptist  ap- 
peared. 

The  broad,  open  court  of  the  village 
inn  was  a  scene  of  noisy  confusion.  Men, 
women  and  children,  preparing  for  their 
nights'  rest,  moved  hither  and  thither 
among  the  packs  and  bundles  that  lay 
strewn  upon  the  ground.  Belated  travel- 
ers, some  of  them  still  seated  upon  their 


beasts,  looked  about  anxiously  for  some 
possible  means  of  accommodation  at  the 
already  over-crowded  inn.  A  babel  of 
many  sounds  and  voices  rose  upon  the 
evening  air.  The  yelps  of  dogs  mingled 
with  'the  grunting  of  camels  and  the 
braying  of  restless  donkeys.  Men  were 
talking  together  in  groups;  others  were 
loudly  calling  to  one  another  or  giving 
commands.  Servants  hurried  back  and 
forth,  jostling  and  pushing,  while  impa- 
tient hostlers  shouted  at  their  tired  ani- 
mals as  they  drove  them  into  the  stalls 
that  were  ranged  aboiit  the  three  sides  of 
the  courtyard. 

A  little  apart  from  the  throng,  and  half 
concealed  in  the  shadow  of  a  sheltering 
nook,  was  a  young  woman  seated  upon 
a  donkey.  She  was  dressed  in  the  sim- 
ple garb  of  a  Jewish  peasant.  A  robe  of 
home-spun  material  covering  her  girlish 
figure,  while  a  light  wimple  encircled  her 
head  and  neck,  and  served  both  as  a 
cover  and  a  veil. 

She  had  chosen  this  secluded  spot  to 
await  the  return  of  her  fellow-traveler, 
who  had  hurried  forward  in  the  hope  of 
securing   accommodations   for   the   night. 

She  was  evidently  a  stranger,  for  she 
spoke  to  no  one,  and  those  passing  near 
went  by  without  heeding  her,  except,  per- 
haps, to  notice  that  she  leaned  forward 
wearily  on  her  pillion  as  one  exhausted 
with  a  long  journey,  and  that  the  beauty 
of  her  gentle  face  was  softened  with  the 
touching  sadness  that  comes  of  patient 
and  silent  suffering. 

Close  by  three  or  four  men  were  con- 
versing in  earnest  tones;  she  appeared 
neither  to  hear  them  nor  to  be  aware  of 
their  presence.  Her  soft  blue  eyes, 
filled  with  tender  light  of  purity,  gazed 
off  wistfully  into  the  depths  of  heaven, 
where  the  first  stars  of  night  were  al- 
ready dimly  twinkling.  Her  thoughts 
were  not  of  the  scenes  nor  of  the  people 
about  her.  Was  she  simply  dreaming  of 
her  far-off  home  amid  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
or  was  her  soul  filled  with  thoughts  of 
vaster  and  of  deeper  import,  thoughts 
that  drew  her  near  to  God  in  solemn  rev- 
erie? 

Suddenly  she  became  conscious  of  the 
words  that  were  being  spoken  by  one  of 
the  men  in  the  little  group  near  by: 

"Nay,  nay;  speak  not  thus  doubtingly. 
my  son.  The  time  of  His  coming  is  al- 
ready fulfilled  as  spoken  by  the  proph- 
ets. Yet  a  little  while  and  the  Redeemer 
of  Israel  will  appear  and  avenge  the  suf- 
ferings of  His  people. 

"Let  us  bear  patiently  our  tribulations, 
and  let  not  your  faith  nor  your  courage 
fail  you.  Be  strong  and  fear  not;  for  the 
day  of  salvation  is  at  hand.  Yea,  from 
this  very  place,  this  town  of  Bethlehem, 
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the  city  of  David,  will  he  come  forth — 
the  Prince,  the  Messiah;  and  His  king- 
dom shall  triumph  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world. 

"Long  and  diligently  have  I  studied  the 
prophets  and  the  signs,  and  I  saj^  unto 
you  that  the  hour  is  come  when  Israe"; 
may  lift  up  her  voice  and  cry  with  a 
joyous  heart, 'Behold,  the  words  of  Isaiah 
ai-e  fulfilled;  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Savior  of  ihe  world  is  born.'  " 

The  young  woman  clasped  her  hands 
in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  emotion.  Her  lips 
moved  as  though  repeating  the  words  she 
had  just  heard.  Then  a  faint  flush 
mounted  her  pale  cheeks,  and  with  a 
smile  of  wondrous  joy,  illumining  her 
countenance  as  with  a  radiance  of  divine 
glory,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven  in 
soulful  adoration  and  was  again  lost  in 
reverie.  She  was  aroused  bv  the  gentle 
touch  of  a  hand  and  the  voice  of  a  man 
tenderly  calling  "Mary!" 

With  a  smile  of  loving  recognition  she 
answered  softly,  "Joseph!" 

"It  is  as  they  told  us,"  said  the  man, 
speaking  slowly;  "there  is  no  room.  I 
have  searched  through  the  town;  every 
house  is  filled,  and  those  of  whom  I 
asked  a  share  of  their  lodgment  turned 
upon  me  a  deaf  ear.  I  care  not  for  my- 
self; it  is  for  you,  Mary.  The  night  is 
cold,  and  you  are  faint,  for  we  have  trav- 
eled far.  But,  God  be  praised!  you  shall 
not  want  for  shelter.  A  stable  on  yon- 
der side  of  the  inn  awaits  us.  It  will 
serve  till  the  morrow.  It  is  better  than 
the  open  night.  See,  the  keeper  ap- 
proaches!   He  will  show  us  the  way." 

With  strong  arms  he  lifted  her  from 
her  seat,  and  together  they  walked  across 
the  crowded  courtyard,  the  keeper  lead- 
ing the  way  with  the  donkey. 

The  stable  proved  to  be  no  more  than 
a  cave — a  natural  recess  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  roughly  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  cattle.  The  drowsy  occupants 
of  the  place  turned  their  large  brown 
eyes  inquiringly  upon  the  intruders,  who 
groped  their  way  by  the  fitful  light  of  a 
rude  lantern  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

To  both  husband  and  wife  the  journey 
from  their  home  in  Nazareth  had  been 
one  of  many  trials  and  hardships.  They 
had  come,  not  of  their  own  accord,  but 
in  obedience  to  fhe  mandates  of  a  hated 
law,  that  rankled  deep  in  the  hearts  of  an 
oppressed  and  downtrodden  nation,  re- 
quiring all  Jews  to  be  enrolled,  that  they 
might  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  their 
Roman — their  heathen — masters.  Mary 
and  Joseph  were  both  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  reg- 
ister at  Bethlehem,  the  home  of  their 
rfiyal  ancestor,  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 


vision of  the  law  that  each  person  must 
be  enrolled  at  his  family  town. 

They  were  poor  and  unaccustomed  to 
traveling,-  and  the  bleak,  chilling  winds 
and  frequent  rains  of  the  winter  season 
added  to  the  trials  and  discomforts  of 
their  slow-plodding  journey  of  several 
days  across  the  dreary  plains  and  moun- 
tains. Joseph  had  traversed  the  entire 
distance  on  foot;  while  Mary,  too,  oft- 
times  obliged  to  dismount,  because  of 
dangerous  or  impassable  roads,  had 
walked  many  miles  through  rain-sodden 
valleys  and  over  the  steep  and  rugged 
passes  of  the  Judean  hills. 

And  now,  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  faint,  footsore,  and  disheartened, 
they  found  themselves  alone — without 
friends,  strangers  in  a  strange  place.  No 
kindly  voice  to  greet  them;  no  one  to 
bid  them  welcome.  No  familiar  face,  no 
landmark  to  cheer  their  drooping  hearts, 
and  nowhere  to  rest  their  weary  bodies 
save  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  upon  the 
floor  of  a  dark  and  cheerless  stable. 

What  wonder  that  the  young  and  gen- 
tle wife,  yielding  at  last  to  fatigue  and 
physical  suffering,  and  overcome  with  a 
sense  of  her  desolation  in  the  hour  of 
life's  greatest  trial,  sank  upon  her  mea- 
gre bed  of  straw,  and,  burying  her  face  in 
her  hands,  sobbed  as  a  child — with  none 
to  offer  comfort,  save  him  who  sat  beside 
her  in  helpless  sympathy. 

Gradually  the  courtyard  became  quiet. 
The  uproar  and  commotion  ceased.  The 
weary  travelers  and  wayfarers  stretched 
themselves  upon  their  pallets  beneath  the 
roof  that  extended  along  the  northern 
end  of  the  inclosure  and  formed  the 
sleeping-quarters  of  the  inn. 

The  stormful  clouds  that  had  hung  low 
and  threateningly  over  the  hills  drifted 
apart  and  melted  slowly  away  into  the 
deep  cerulean  of  night;  and  out  of  the 
darkness  came  the  stars,  the  immortelles 
of  Hope,  blossoming  in  the  fields  of 
heaven. 

The  wintry  wind  that  all  day  long  had 
swept  in  violent  gusts  across  the  moun- 
tain ridge  now  died  away,  and  in  its  place 
there  came  a  breath  of  gentle  warmth, 
bringing  with  it  the  dreams  of  flowers 
and  of  music. 

No  sound  disturbed  the  tranquil  night 
save  ever  and  anon  a  far-oflf  shepherd's 
call  across  the  hills.  A  solemn  stillness, 
a  spirit  of  celestial  harmony,  now 
breathed  upon  the  dark  immensity  of 
night.  Then  over  all  there  came  a  won- 
drous peace,  a  sense  of  infinite  repose, 
lining  the  heavens  as  with  a  breath  from 
Paradise.  And,  lo!  the  sorrowing  and  ex- 
pectant world  slept  on  and  heeded  not. 

The  first  faint  traces  of  the  coming 
dawn    were    softly     stealing     above     the 
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shadowy  hills  when  Ihe  voices  of  men 
were  heard,  hurrying  by  and  speaking  in 
anxious  tones: 

"Where  is  the  cave?  Show  us  the 
place!  Aye,  yonder  it  is!  Come,  let  us 
hasten,  that  we  may  find  him!" 

Then  they  passed  out  of  hearing,  and 
those  who  were  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  fell  back  to  sleep,  thinking  that 
they  had  but  dreamed. 

But  with  the  dawn  of  the  day  the  voices 
came  again — this  time  animated,  exultant, 
as  in  the  announcement  of  great  and  joy- 
ful news.  They  were  the  voices  of  shep- 
herds, and  tlie  men  and  women  who  were 
now  astir,  preparing  for  travel  or  going 
about  their  daily  occupations,  beheld  in 
their  midst  four  or  five  of  these  lowly 
herdsmen — men  of  rude  and  unkempt  ap- 
pearance, armed  with  heavy  crooks  and 
clad  in  sheepskins  that  hung  loosely  from 
their  shoulders  and  were  girded  at  the 
waist  with  a  broad  belt,  leaving  the  arms 
and  legs  unprotected. 

But  though  crude  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, these  men  were  of  gentle  heart,  for 
their  calling  was  one  of  tenderness  and 
care,  and  their  souls — knowing  little  of 
the  world — were  filled  with  the  poetry  of 
Nature;  with  the  music  and  the  sunshine 
of  the  fields,  that  drew  them  ever  close 
to  God  in  confident  communion. 

And  now  as  they  sooke,  addressing  the 
curious  and  inquisitive  throng  that  gath- 
ered about  them,  their  heartfelt  emotion, 
their  simple,  trustful  joy  inspired  their 
tongues  with  an  eloquence  that  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers  with  wonder- 
nig  awe. 

"Behold,  as  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem 
we  watched  our  flocks,  suddenly  there 
shone  within  the  heavens  a  great  and 
wondrous  light — a  light  as  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord;  and  lo!  an  angel  came  and 
stood  before  us. 

"Then  were  we  sore  afraid,  and  liid  in 
terror,  knowing  not  the  portent  of  this 
marvel.  But  hark!  the  angel  spoke  to  us 
and  bade  us  have  no  fear;  and  lo!  his 
words,  his  tidings,  were  of  wondrous  joy 
— Behold,  the  Savior,  Christ  the  Lord, 
this  day  is  born. 

"And  lo!  that  we  might  have  a  sign 
whereby  to  seek  the  new-born  King,  the 
angel  spoke  again  to  us  and  said  that  we 
should  find  him  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  lying  in  a  manger  in  the  town  of 
Bethlehem. 

"Then,  behold,  the  heavens  opened  and 
we  saw  the  heavenly  host,  a  multitude  of 
angels;  and  all  the  firmament  was  filled 
with  music  and  with  voices  praising  God. 

"Then  quickly  we  made  haste  and  came 
to  Bethlehem.  And  there,  in  yonder  sta- 
ble, we  beheld  the  new-born  Child  lying 
in  a'  manger,  as  was  spoken  by  the  an^el 


of  the  Lord.  And  by  this  sign  we  knew 
that  he  was  Christ  the  King,  and  straight- 
way did  we  worship  Him." 

The  marvelous  story  of  the  shepherds 
quickly  spread.  Men  and  women  dis- 
cussed it  eagerly  and  earnestly.  Some  of 
tlie  more  curious  visited  the  cave.  It  was 
true;  a  child  had  been  born  there  during 
the  night.  But  whose  child  was  it?  To 
what  family  of  Israel  did  it  belong?  No 
one  appeared  to  know.  The  mother  was 
a  stranger,  a  peasant  from  Nazareth. 

Then  doubts  arose.  Many  questioned 
the  reality  of  the  shepherd's  vision  upon 
the  hills.  "They  are  but  dreamers.  Why 
did  not  we  hear  and  see  these  wondrous 
things?  Is  it  thus  a  king  is  born — in  a 
stable,  in  a  manger?  The  child  is  as 
any  other  child!  No,  no;  the  Messiah, 
the  King  of  Israel,  will  come  as  a  Prince, 
in  the  splendor  of  the  royal  house  of  Da- 
vid and  in  the  might  and  the  glorv  of  the 
Lord!" 

Then  they  smiled  at  the  momentary 
credulity  that  had  entered  their  hearts, 
and  they  mocked  those  who  were  still  in- 
clined to  believe;  and  ere  long  the  sub- 
ject ceased  to  be  discussed,  and  the  story 
was  dismissed  as  an  idle  tale. 

Within  the  cave,  now  dimly  lighted 
with  the  morning  sun,  the  mother  lay 
sleeping  upon  her  pallet  of  straw.  All 
trace  of  pain,  all  sign  of  suffering,  was 
gone.  A  faint  smile  hovered  about  Iter 
.gentle  lips,  imparting  to  her  fair,  young 
face  a  beauty  that  was  more  than  mortal. 
Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  in  peaceful 
slumber.  Her  trials,  her  sorrows  were 
forgotten.  She  slept  the  dreamless  sleep 
of   perfect    joy — the   joy   of   motherhood. 

In  a  manger  close  by,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lay  the   Child,  asleep. 

The  husband  stood  near.  With  an  ex- 
pression that  spoke  of  mingled  wonder 
and  reverence  he  looked  upon  the  slum- 
bering Infant:  and  then,  letting  his  gazc» 
rest  upon  her  who  lay  sleeping  at  his 
feet,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears — tears  of 
tender  sympathy'  and  love — as  he  mur- 
mured "Mary!" — The  Story  of  a  Young 
Man,  by  Clifford  Howard. 

Suggestive  Truth:  The  magnitude 
of  one's  mission  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  temporal  conditions  that  surround- 
ed his  birth. 

Lesson  SEVEN — Babyhood  of  Jesus. 

[For  Third  Sunday  In  February.] 

I.  In  theTemple. 

1.  Simeon. 

2.  Anna. 
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It  was  a  bright  morning  in  the  early 
springtime.  The  fields  were  green  with 
sprouting  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  ver- 
dant meadow-lands  sparkled  with  dew. 
Wild  flowers  hedged  the  paths  and  road- 
ways, and  the  scent  of  blossoms  filled  the 
air.  Upon  the  mountains  the  oak  and  the 
hawthorn  were  putting  forth  their  ten- 
der leaves,  and  the  silver  foliage  of  the 
olive  mingled  with  the  pink  of  the  al- 
mond and  the  peach,  while  leafing  vine- 
yards spread  their  mantles  of  delicate 
green  upon  the  terraceS  hills. 

It  was  amid  these  scenes  of  awakened 
life — so  different  from  those  that  had  sur- 
rounded them  on  their  way  from  Naz- 
areth six  weeks  before — that  Joseph  and 
Marj-  journeyed  slowly  forward  on  the 
road  that  lay  between  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem.  The  way  was  short — not 
more  than  five  or  six  miles — but  they 
had  started  at  sunrise,  in  order  that  they 
might  reach  the  city  and  the  Temple  at 
an   early  hour. 

To  Mary  the  day  was  one  of  sacred 
import.  Not  only  was  she  about  to  re- 
ceive the  holy  rite  of  purification  as  a 
mother,  but  her  child,  her  son,  her  first- 
born, was  on  this  day  to  be  presented  to 
the  Lord.  According  to  the  custom  of 
her  people  she  had  been  obliged  to  wait 
forty  days  after  the  birth  of  her  child 
before  undertaking  this  momentous  er- 
rand. And  now,  the  period  of  seclusion 
having  expired,  she  and  her  loving  com- 
panion were  wending  their  way  toward 
the  Temple  with  proud  and  hanpy  hearts. 

She  rode  on  an  ox,  for  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  women  to  travel  thus  when  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City  to  bepurified. 
Joseph  walked  quietlj'  by  her  side,  now 
and  again  looking  up  with  a  loving  smile, 
or  pointing  out  to  her  some  place  of  in- 
terest. 

Pressed  close  to  her  bosom  she  car- 
ried her  sleeping  Child  in  her  arms. 

"Jesus." 

She  spoke  the  name  to  herself  many 
times  in  the  tender  fervency  of  a  moth- 
er's love.  And  now.  as  she  repeated  it 
and  gazed  down  at  the  little  face  nestled 
so  close  to  her  own,  a  glorious  vision 
rose  in  memorj'  before  her. 

She  is  at  her  home,  in  Nazareth;  and 
as  she  sits  alone  dreamily  spinning,  an 
angel  appears  before  her,  and,  in  a  voice 
sweet  with  the  music  of  heaven,  tells  her 
of  the  joy  and  of  the  glory  that  the  Lord 
lias  ordained  for  her.  She,  above  all 
women,  has  been  chosen  by  the  Most 
High  for  the  fulfillment  of  His  promise 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  Yea.  even  she, 
a  virgin,  shall  conceive  through  the  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shall  brino-  into 
the  world  the  Messiah.  Christ,  the  Savior 
of  Mankind — the  Son   of  God.     .\nA   His 


name  shall  be  called  Jesus,  and  He  shall 
reign  over  the  world,  and  His  kingdom 
shall  endure  forever. 

Oft  had  she  repeated  to  herself  the 
sacred  and  cherished  words  that  were 
spoken  to  her  in  this  divine  annuncia- 
tion at  Nazareth  and  now  again  they 
rose  to  her  lips  as  she  gazed  from  the 
helpless  infant  at  her  breast  to  the  shin- 
ing walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
looming  before  her  in  the  splendor  of 
the  morning  sun. 

Then  a  look  of  pensive  wondering,  a 
vague,  half-conscious  questioning,  stole 
into  the  depths  of  her  trustful  eyes,  and 
a  momentarj-  shadow  dimmed  the  sun- 
shine of  her  joyous  countenance. 

She  thought  of  the  shepherds.  They 
Iiad  come;  they  knew  it  was  He.  But  the 
others  the  people  of  Bethlehem — why 
had  not  they  recognized  him?  When 
would  the  world  know?  When  would  it 
welcome  Him? 

Entering  the  city  and  passing  through 
the  narrow,  winding  streets,  Joseph  and 
Mary  arrived  ere  long  before  the  gates 
of  the  great  Temple. 

In  company  with  other  women  who 
had  come  on  a  similar  errand,  Mary 
tremblingly  approached  the  sacred  court 
of  the  Israelites,  over-awed  by  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  about  her;  and 
there,  offering  up  her  humble  sacrifice 
of  two  doves,  she  was  duly  declared  puri- 
fied according  to  the  law. 

With  the  happy  and  unaffected  pride 
of  motherhood  she  now  brought  forward 
lu-r  child,  the  infant  Jesus,  and  together 
she  and  Joseph  devoutly  presented  Him 
to  the  priests  for  redemption,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  religious  ordinance  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  the 
performance  of  certain  rites  as  a  means 
of  redeeming  or  releasing  a  first-born 
child  from  the  service  of  the  Lord,  for 
according  to  an  ancient  law  the  first  born 
son  of  every  mother  belonged  of  right  to 
God  or  the  priesthood. 

Their  duties  fulfilled,  Mary  and  Joseph 
turned  to  go.  that  they  might  return  to 
Bethlehem  while  the  day  was  yet  cool.  It 
was  still  morning,  and  crowds  of  men 
and  women  were  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  Temple  courts,  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  their  devotions.  In  the  devout 
and  simple  earnestness  of  her  soul,  Mary 
felt  that  her  Child  had  been  given  to  her 
anew,  and  as  she  prepared  to  pass  out 
amid  the  throng  she  held  him  in  close 
and  affectionate  embrace — her  son.  her 
Jesus! 

Had  any  one  noticed  Him?  Did  any 
one  know?  Alas!  with  quivering  lips  the 
innocent,  sensitive  mother  told  herself 
that  no  one  had  heeded  His  presence: 
(hat  no  one  knew  Him.     No,  not  even  the 
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priests,    the    servants   of    God,    who    had 
blessed  Him. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice  calling  her. 
It  was  that  of  an  old  man,  who  came  for- 
ward with  tottering  steps,  holding  out  his 
arms  toward  the  child. 

"Praise  be  to  God!"  he  cried.  'It  is 
He;  it  is  He!  Lo!  these  many  years 
have  I  waited  that  I  might  behold  the 
consolation  of  Israel;  for  was  it  not  re- 
vealed to  me  that  I,  Simeon,  should  not 
see  death  until  I  had  seen  the  Lord's 
Christ?" 

Then,  taking  the  Child  in  his  trem- 
bling arms,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a 
fervent  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  The 
consolation  of  Israel  had  come.  His  eyes 
had  beheld  the  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  he  who  throueh  faith  had 
waited  patiently  all  these  wearv  years 
was  ready  now  to  die;  to  give  up  the 
burden  of  life  and  depart  in  peace. 

His  feeble  voice,  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion, faltered  and  broke.  Tears  filled  his 
dim-lit  eyes;  and  bowing  his  head  upon 
his  chest  he  stood  for  several  moments 
silent — speechless;  while  into  his  aged 
face,  now  half  concealed  beneath  the 
long  white  locks  that  clustered  about  it, 
there  came  a  light  of  celestial  happiness 
— the  dawning  light  of  the  life  to  come. 

Returning  the  Infant  to  Mary  he 
blessed  her  and  her  husband,  and  spoke 
with  prophetic  inspiration  of  her  Child 
and  of  herself,  and  to  the  wondering 
mother  his  words  were  filled  with 
strange,  half-fearful  meaning.  The  child 
would  be  the  cause  of  the  rising  and  the 
falling  of  many  in  Israel,  and  many 
would  be  against  Him,  and  she,  too, 
would    sufifer. 

As  he  finished  speaking  a  feeble,  white- 
haired  woman,  bent  and  wrinkled  with 
the  burden  of  years,  approached  the  lit- 
tle group.  She  seemed  well  known  at 
the  Temple,  for  all  who  passed  her  ad- 
dressed her  reverently  as  ".\nna."  She 
had  heard  the  words  of  Simeon  and  had 
come  forward  timidly  that  she  might 
look  upon  the  Infant. 

Earnestly  she  gazed  upon  the  peace- 
ful, innocent  face,  and  then,  as  if  a  glor- 
ious revelation  had  burst  upon  her  soul, 
she" turned  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look 
of  inefifable  peace,  and  in  simple,  heart- 
felt words  gave  thanks  to  God  that  she 
had  been  spared  to  see  this  day. — "The 
Story  of  a  Young  Man,"  Clifford  How- 
ard. 

II.  The  Visit  of  the  "Wise  Men,"  and 
the  FHght  into  Egypt. 
1.  The  effect  of  Jesus'  birth  upon 
Herod. 

Jilat.   2:1-8.      After   the   presentation   of 


the  infant  Savior  in  the  Temple,  certain 
magi  from  the  East  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
searching  for  the  new-born  Kim?  of  the 
Jews.  On  hearing  the  inquiry  of  these 
wise  men,  Herod  at  once  called  together 
all  the  high  priests  and  rabbis,  and,  with- 
out committing  himself  as  to  whether  the 
Messiah  was  already  born,  or  only  ex- 
pected, simply  propounded  to  them  the 
question  of  His  birthplace.  This  would  , 
show  him  where  Jewish  expectancy 
looked  for  the  appearance  of  his  rival, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  watch  alike  that 
place  and  the  people  generally,  while  it 
might  possibly  bring  to  light  the  feelings 
of  the  leaders  of  Israel.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born 
in  Bethlehem,  he  sent  the  magi  there 
with  instructions  to  let  him  know  if  they 
found  the  infant  King,  so  that  he,  too, 
could  pay  him  homage,  cut  really  he 
meant  to  kill  Him. — Condensed  from  En- 
dersheim:  "Life  and  Times  of  Jesus," 
Vol.   I,  pp.  204-207. 

2.  The  children  slain  in  Bethle- 
hem, and  the  flight  into 
Egypt. 

Mat.  2:13-18.  Balked  in  his  purpose 
so  far  [by  the  failure  of  the  wise  men  to 
return  to  Jerusalem]  Herod  was  not  the 
man  to  stop  at  half-measures.  A  few 
murders  more  were  nothing.  The  most 
thorough  precautions  must  be  taken.  A 
band  of  soldiers  was  therefore  sent  to 
Bethlehem  with  orders  to  kill  every  male 
child  near  the  supposed  age  of  the  infant 
he  dreaded. 

Joseph  and  Mary  had  left  Bethlehem 
before  this  tragedy,  and  had  fled  to  the 
friendly  shelter  of  Egypt,  at  a  warning 
divinely  given.  How  long  thev  remained 
there  is  not  known.  All  Palestine  was 
under  Herod,  so  that  he  could  have 
reached  them  in  any  part  of  it,  but  in 
Egypt  the  fugitives  were  safe. — Giekie, 
"Life  and  Works  of  Christ,"  Vol.  I,  pp. 
149,  150. 

3.  The  return  from  Egypt. 

Mat.  2:19-23.  The  events  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  narrative  come  to  their 
close  with  the  notice  of  the  divinely  or- 
dered journey  back  from  Egypt  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  and  the  final  return  to 
Nazareth.  Warned  by  God  in  a  dream  of 
the  death  of  Herod,  Joseph  at  once 
brings  back  the  Holy  Child  and  His 
mother;  and  thus,  after  a  stay  in  Egvnt 
of  perhaps  far  fewer  days  than  Israel  had 
there  sojourned  years,  the  world  of  an- 
cient and  hitherto  unnoted  prophecy  re- 
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t-eivc'S  its  complete  fulfilment,  the  mystic 
Israel  comes  up  to  the  land  of  now  more 
than  promise — out  of  Egyot  God  has 
called  His  Son.  —  Ellicott:  "Life  of 
Christ,"  pp.  84,  85. 

The  evening  shadows  had  fallen  over 
the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  seated  in  their  humble  dwelling, 
with  the  infant  Jesus  sleeping  peacefully 
on  the  mother's  bosom.  The  cavern  sta- 
ble that  had  served  them  as  a  shelter  up- 
on their  arrival  at  the  over-crowded  town 
had  been  abandoned  soon  afterward  for 
lodgings  in  one  of  the  smaller  houses  of 
Bethlehem,  where  Mary  might  await  in 
comfort  the  time  other  purification;  and 
it  was  in  the  twilight  quietude  of  this 
temporary  home  that  the  little  family  of 
Galilee  were  now  .gathered. 

It  was  the  evening  of  their  return  from 
Jerusalem.  In  the  gathering  darkness, 
through  which  the  light  of  a  candle  shed 
its  fickle  rays.  Mary  and  Joseph  sat  to- 
gether and  talked — talked  of  Him,  their 
Child.  They  were  rehearsing  the  words 
of  Simeon  and  Anna.  The  incident  at  the 
Temple  had  wonderfully  impressed  them, 
and  their  hearts  were  full  of  emotion  as 
they  discussed  the  prophecies  snoken  by 
the  inspired  patriarch. 

As  they  talked  they  became  aware  of 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  and 
voices.  Along  the  stony  pathway  that 
did  service  as  a  street,  a  cavalcade  ap- 
peared to  be  drawing  near.  With  increas- 
ing stir  it  advanced  toward  the  house, 
until  at  length  the  flare  of  torches  and 
the  tramo  of  many  feet,  mingled  with  a 
clamorous  babel  of  tongues,  aroused  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  from  their  thoughts. 

iSefore  Joseph  could  reach  the  door  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unusual  a  dis- 
turbance, they  heard  voices  speaking  at 
the  threshold. 

"See,  is  not  this  the  place?" 
"It  is  even  so.     Let  us  enter." 
And  a  moment  later  three  men  entered 
the   room,   while  the   crowd   of   men   and 
boys     that     had     followed     them     gazed 
through  the  open  doorway. 

They  were  strangers,  foreigners, 
dressed  in  a  fashion  unknown  to  either 
Mary  or  Joseph.  But  by  the  richness  of 
their  apparel  and  their  courtly  bearing  it 
was  evident  they  were  persons  of  wealth 
and  station. 

But  why  had  they  come  to  this  poor 
and  lowly  place?  What  had  brought 
them  here?  The  husband  and  wife  drew 
back  in  consternation:  but  in  a  moment 
their  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  kind- 
ly salutation  of  the  visitors. 

"Fear  not.  Peace  and  joy  be  unto  you. 
We  come  seeking  Him  who  is  born  King 
of  the  Jews:  for  we  have  seen  His  star, 
the    star   of   the   Messiah,   the   Redeemer. 


It  has  risen  in  the  East,  as  was  spoken 
by  the  prophets  of  old,  and  lo!  it  has  been 
to  us  a  sign  and  a  guide." 

Then  perceiving  the  child  as  he  lay  in 
Mary's  lap,  they  came  forward  reverently 
and  falliup-  on  their  knees  the  -  worhsiped 
Him,  and  placed  before  Him  the  offer- 
ings they  had  brought — caskets  of  gold, 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh — gifts  such  as 
men  offered  to  princes,  to  kings. 

Then  rising,  and  blessing  the  husband 
and  wife,  they  took  their  departure  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come. 

Mary  and  Joseph  looked  at  one  another 
in  bewilderment.  Was  it  a  vision?  Had 
they  but  dreamed?  No,  the  precious  gifts 
were  still  there,  and  curious  neighbors 
hastening  in  inquired  eagerly  concerning 
the  strange  visitors;  for  were  they  not 
magi — wise  men  of  the  East — and  had 
they  not  entered  the  town  asking  for  an 
infant  King? 

Overwhelmed  with  wonder  at  what 
had  occurred,  and  unable  at  first  to  grasp 
its  full  import,  it  was  not  until  she  was 
again  alone  with  her  husband  and  her 
child  that  Mary  awoke  to  a  realization 
of  its  glorious  significance. 

The  angel  of  Nazareth  seemed  to 
speak  again.  The  words  of  the  annunci- 
ation filled  her  soul  with  their  rapturous 
music. 

Behold,  was  it  not  true?  Whv  had  her 
heart  ever  doubted,  ever  ciuestioned?  And 
as  she  fell  asleep  that  night  her  soul  was 
radiant  with  happiness  and  lio'ie,  and  her 
dreams  were  filled  with  visions  of  i-lorj' 
and  of  joys  without  number. 

Suddenly  her  dreams  vanished.  She 
was  awake,  and  about  her  was  the  black- 
ness of  the  night.  Joseph  was  calling 
her. 

"Make  haste!"  he  exclaimed.  "Take 
the  child,  and  let  us  fly,  for  Herod,  tha 
King,  seeks  to  destroy  Him!  'Ves,  the 
Lord  has  spoken  to  me  in  a  dream. 
Come,  let  us  depart  at  once  lest  it  be  too 
late.  We  must  leave  Bethlehem — aye, 
even  Judea  and  the  land  of  Palestine — • 
and  flee  into  Egypt,  that  we  may  be  safe 
from  the  wrath  of  the  king." 

With  fast-beating  heart,  and  spurred 
by  a  wild  terror  of  impending  danger, 
^lary  hastily  prepared  for  their  sudden 
departure;  her  dreams,  her  happiness, 
her  hopes,  all  forgotten  in  this  moment 
of  peril.  She  did  not  stop  to  reason  nor 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  calamity  that 
so  suddenly  threatened  to  befall  them. 
She  only  knew  that  her  Child  was  in 
danger:  that  some  malevolent  fate  was 
seeking  to  take  him  from  her. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  she  question  the 
truth  of  the  dream  as  a  warning  from 
God:  but  with  mingled  emotions  of 
thankfulness   and    fear   she   gathered   her 
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precious  one  to  her  heart  and  stole  forth 
with  her  husband  into  the  dark  reality  of 
night,  away  from  the  sunshine  and  the 
music  of  her  soul's  hapov  reverie. 

The  stars  were  still  shining,  and  no 
sound  disturbed  the  skimbering  town  as 
the  fugitives  passed  through  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
world,  alone,  unheeded  and  unpitied,  save 
by  the  Father  who  watched  over  them 
and  guided  their  trembling  footsteps. — 
"The  Story  of  a  Young  Man,"  Clifford 
Howard. 

What  is  the  difference  in  attitude 
between  Simeon  and  Herod  ?  Simeon's 
fondest  hopes  are  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  Herod  is  supposed  to  be 
a  servant  of  the  same  people. 

In  what  way  does  he  show  that  he 
is  much  more  concerned  over  his  own 
welfare  than  he  is  over  the  prosperity 
of  his  people? 

Mary's  heart  appears  to  be  over- 
flowing with  gratitude ;  is  it  because 
she  is  privileged  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Lord,  or  because  her  people  are  to 
have  a  Redeemer? 

The  "wise  men,"  and  Joseph  and 
Mary,  as  well  as  Simeon  and  Anna, 
hailed  the  Christ-child  with  great  de- 
light and  were  most  solicitous  for  his 
welfare  for  they  saw  in  Him  a  Re- 
deemer for  Israel.     For  the  same  rea- 


son Herod  sought  His  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

Suggestive  Truth:  One's  position 
in  God's  kingdom  means  an  opportu- 
nity to  serve  rather  than  an  opportu- 
nity selfishly  to  control  the  services  of 
others. 

APPLICATION. 

Define  service.  What  voluntary 
service  have  you  performed  the  past 
week  for  which  you  are  to  receive  no 
remuneration  ?  Why  did  you  perform 
this  service?  Was  it  wholly  because 
your  parents  ordered  it  done,  or  did 
you  have  the  true  spirit  of  service? 
What  is  your  attitude  toward  your  sis- 
ters and  younger  brothers? 

1.  As    to    doing    kind,    thoughtful 

things   for  them. 

2.  As  to   making  them    do    things 

because  they  are  weaker  than 
you. 
Watch  yourselves  the  coming  week 
and  with  special  reference  to  your  at- 
titude   toward     individuals     who    are 
weaker  than  vou  are. 

Do  you  believe  that  ''the  more  you 
8'ive  the  richer  vou  are?" 
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Lesson  3.  Enoch. 

Text:  Gen.  5  :18-24.  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  6:21-68;  7. 

Aim  and  Memory  Gem:  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

I.  Enoch. 

1.  Descendant    of    righteous    line 
through  Seth. 

II.  The  Call  of  Enoch. 

1.  The  Lord  appears. 

2.  Enoch's  humility. 

3.  Called  on  a  mission. 

III.  God's  Promises  and  Blessings. 


1.  His  Spirit  to  be  on  Enoch. 

2.  Power  to  be  given  him. 

3.  Vision. 

IV.  Enoch's  Missionary  Work. 

1.  How  he  was  received. 

2.  Taught  the  Gospel. 

3.  Led  Armies. 

4.  Power  following. 

V.  The  Building  of  Zion. 

1.  The     People     and     the     Land 

blessed. 

2.  Unity — No    poor — all    Pure    in 

Heart. 

3.  City  of  Holiness. 

VI.  A  Most  Wonderful  Vision. 
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1.  The  Flood. 

2.  The  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

3.  The  Wicked  in  Prison. 

4.  God  Wept. 

5.  God's  Promises. 
VIT.  Zion  Fled. 

1.  God    walked    and    talked    with 

Enoch  300  years. 

2.  Took  the  City  to  Heaven. 

3.  Promise  of  Return. 

Review  last  lesson. 

I.  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam 
through  the  righteous  line  of  Seth, 
was  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  many  won- 
derful ways. 

Great  changes  had  come  on  the 
earth  since  our  first  parents  lived  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Sin  had  changed 
both  the  face  of  nature  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  men  and  animals.  There 
were  now  hosts  of  men,  most  of  whom 
were  very  wicked. 

II  and  III.  While  Enoch  was  on  a 
journey  the  Lord  appeared  and  said: 
"Mv  son,  prophesy  unto  this  people, 
and  sav  unto  them,  Repent,  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord ;  my  fierce  anger  is  kin- 
dled against  this  people"  because  of 
their  sins.  Enoch  bowed  to  the  earth 
and  said :  "Why  is  it  that  I  have  found 
favor  in  Thy  sight  ?  I  am  but  a  lad. 
Besides  I  am  slow  of  speech."  God 
can  qualify  for  missionary  work  all 
who  love  Him  and  are  pure  in  heart, 
so  He  said:  "Go  forth,  and  do  as  I 
have  commanded  thee."  "Behold  my 
Spirit  is  upon  thee."  "The  mountains 
shall  flee  before  thee,  and  the  rivers 
shall  turn  from  their  course." 

The  Lord  told  him  to  do  a  strange 
thing :  to  anoint  his  eyes  with  clay 
and  wash  them.  Enoch  had  faith  and 
did  so  and  then  beheld  a  most  wonder- 
ful vision.  He  saw  the  spirits  of  all 
men  and  all  things  not  visible  to  our 
eyes.    God  thus  made  him  a  Seer. 

IV.  Enoch  went  forth  calling  up- 
on the  people  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
promising  those  who  did  so  the  gift  of 
the  Holv  Ghost.  He  told  them  that 
God  would  send  His  Son  Jesus  to  the 


earth,  who  would  die  for  them. 

These  things  made  the  wicked  an- 
gry and  they  led  their  armies  against 
Enoch  whom  the  good  people  had 
chosen  as  their  leader. 

So  great  was  Enoch's  faith  that 
when  he  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord 
the  earth  trembled,  mountains  moved, 
rivers  turned  out  of  their  course,  and 
the  roar  of  lions  was  heard  out  of 
the  wilderness.  The  wicked,  terrified, 
fled  afar  off. 

V.  The  people  who  accepted 
Enoch's  teachings  found  favor  before 
the  Lord,  and  He  blessed  them  and 
the  land  for  their  sakes.  The  people 
became  united,  each  "loved  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself ;"  there  were  no  poor 
among  them,  and  all  became  pure  in 
heart.  They  built  a  citv,  which  was 
called  the  "City  of  Holiness,  even 
Zion,"  because  all  its  people  dwelt  in 
righteousness. 

V^I.  The  Lord  showed  Enoch  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  visions  ever 
seen — all  that  was  to  happen  to  the 
end  of  the  world :  The  coming  of  the 
flood  because  of  wickedness ;  the  de- 
struction of  all  but  Noah  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  merid- 
ian of  time,  when  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple were  again  upon  the  earth,  and 
again  in  sin.  Jesus'  ministry  and  cru- 
cifixion. The  wicked  in  prison  wait- 
ing for  deliverance.  At  one  time 
when  Enoch  beheld  the  suffering  and 
misery  of  the  wicked,  he  saw  that 
God  went,  and  Enoch  said :  "How  is 
it  that  Thou  canst  weep,  seeing  Thou 
art  holv  ?"  And  the  Lord  answered : 
"Behold  these  thy  brethren  ;  they  are 
the  workmanship  of  my  own  hands." 
Thev  have  been  given  "command- 
ment that  thev  should  love  one  an- 
other, and  that  they  should  choose  me, 
th^ir  Father;  but  behold,  thev  are 
without  affection."  Because  of  their 
wickedness  they  would  have  to  suffer 
nunishment  and  "for  this  shall  the 
heavens  weep."  Enoch  also  wept,  but 
the  Lord  said,  "Lift  up  vour  heart  and 
he  elad  :  and  look."  Then  the  Lord 
'-bowed  him  how  Jesus  would  come  to 
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save  the  people  by  dying  on  the  cross. 
Our  heavenly  Father  gave  Enoch  a 
promise  that  after  Noah  the  earth 
should  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood ;  that  in  the  last  days  the  Lord 
would  come  again,  bring  about  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  gather  the 
righteous  to  a  place  He  would  prepare 
even  a  Holy  City,  which  should  also 
be  "called  Zion,  a  New  Jerusalem." 
The  Lord  said  to  Enoch:  'Then  shalt 
thou  and  all  thy  city  meet  them  there, 
and  we  will  receive  them  into  our 
bosom,  and  they  shall  see  us :  and  we 
will  fall  upon  their  necks,  and  we  will 
kiss  each  other."  "And  for  the  space 
ot  a  thousand  years  the  earth  shall 
rest.' 

VHL  "Enoch  and  all  his  people 
walked  with  God,  and  He  dwelt  in  the 
mid'it  of  Zion  ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
Zion  was  not,  for  God  received  it  up 
into  His  bosom."  Thus  through  right 
living,  loving  one  another,  being  pure 
in  heart  and  obeying  the  Lord  in  all 
things,  the  people  and  their  city  were 
taken  to  heaven. 

Shall  we  belong  to  that  later  Zion, 
and  be  among  those  who  "shall  meet 
the  Lord  and  Enoch's  band  tri- 
umphant?" 

How  must  we  live,  then?  Tell 
something  of  Enoch's  life  which 
shows  that  he  was  obedient  to  the 
Lord.  What  did  our  heavenly  Father 
show  Enoch?  What  happened  to  the 
city  of  "Zion  ^"    Why? 

What  promise  has  our  heavenly 
Father  given  to  the  pure  in  heart? 

Lesson  5.  Noah  and  the  Ark. 

Text :  Genesis  6,  7,  8,  9  :1-17.  Moses 
8:15-30. 

Aim :  Obedience  to  our  heavenly 
Father  insures  protection. 

Memory  Gem :  "I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth." 

L  God's  Love  for  Noah. 


H.  He  commands  Noah  to  build  an 
Ark. 
HL  Noah's  Obedience. 
IV.  The  Result. 

Review  last  lesson. 

L  Hundreds  of  years  had  pasb<;d 
since  the  Lord  showed  Enoch  that 
there  should  be  one  of  his  descend- 
ants who  should  perform  a  very  re- 
markable work,  and  it  was  now  to 
be  fulfilled.  Noah  was  born.  At  this 
time  there  were  many  people  living  on 
the  earth.  They  were  all  wicked  ex- 
cept a  few.  These  wicked  people 
would  not  do  as  the  Lord  told  them. 
They  did  not  pray,  nor  go  to  meet- 
ing to  worship  Him  upon  the  Sab- 
bath day.  They  thought  evil  thoughts 
and  did  wicked  things  all  the  time. 
Their  children  were  following  their 
bad  example.  The  Lord  was  very 
much  displeased  with  them,  and  saw 
that  He  would  have  to  punish  them,  in 
order  to  teach  them  to  be  good.  So  He 
decided,  if  they  would  not  repent,  to 
destroy  them  by  sending  a  flood  of 
water  upon  the  earth. 

There  were  eight  good  neople  on 
the  earth  at  that  time.  They  were 
Noah,  his  wife,  their  three  sons — 
Shem,  Ham.  and  JaDheth — and  their 
wives.  Noah  loved  the  Lord  and  kept 
His  commandments.  He  taught  his 
children  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  al- 
wa-\-s  kind  and  loving;,  and  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  all  things.  This  pleased 
the  Lord.  He  loved  Noah  and  said 
He  would   remember  his  family. 

n.  One  day  the  Lord  told  Noah 
He  was  going  to  destroy  the  world  by 
a  flood.  He  told  Noah  to  build  an 
ark.  or  large  boat,  in  which  he  and  his 
family  could  live  while  the  earth  was 
covered  with  water.  Noah  felt  very 
sad  when  he  heard  that  the  peoole 
were  going  to  be  destroyed.  He 
preached  to  them  for  many  years,  and 
pleaded  with  them  to  turn  from  their 
evil  ways  and  to  do  as  their  heavenly 
Father  wished  them.  Noah  continued 
his  nreaching  unto  the  oeoole.  savine 
"Pelieve  and  renpnt  of  \-our  sins  and 
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be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  even  as  your 
fathers,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  ye  may  have  all  things 
made  manifest :  and  if  ye  do  not  this 
the  floods  will  come  upon  you."  But 
not  one  of  them  would  obey  him.  They 
did  not  believe  that  a  flood  would 
come.  No  doubt  some  of  them  made 
fun  of  Noah,  and  thought  him  very 
foolish. 

III.  But  Noah  believed  what  the 
Lord  had  told  him.  and  he  and  his 
sons,  set  to  work  building  the  ark. 
They  built  one  story,  then  another, 
and  then  a  third,  and  they  put  on  a 
flat  roof  to  carry  off  the  rain.  They 
put  windows  in  the  upper  story  to 
give  light,  and  a  door  in  the  side. 
Then  they  covered  the  ark  with  tar  to 
keep  out  the  water. 

.■\t  last  the  ark  was  finished.  It  was 
as  large  as  some  of  the  steamers  that 
are  built  these  days.  Noah  and  his 
sons  then  gathered  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  also  for  the 
birds  and  animals,  and  stored  it  in  the 
ark.  Then  the  Lord  told  Noah  to 
gather  the  animals  and  to  go  into  the 
ark. 

A  week  later  the  sky  became  dark, 
then  there  were  terrible  peals  of  thun- 
der, and  soon  after  the  rain  began  to 
fall.  It  fell  gently  at  first,  then  faster 
and  faster.  When  it  had  rained  for 
several  days  the  people  became  fright- 
ened. They  felt  that  Noah  had  told 
them  the  truth,  and  that  the  flood  was 
upon  them.  They  wished  they  had  re- 
pented, but  now  it  was  too  late.  For 
the  Lord  had  shut  the  door  of  the  ark 
and  they  could  not  get  in.  It  kept  on 
raining  until  all  the  houses  were  cov- 
ered, then  the  hills,  and  at  last  the 
high  mountains.  It  rained  for  forty 
days  and  fortv  nights,  until  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  water  all  over  the 
ea'th. 

IV.  After  a  time  the  rain  ceased. 
T'hen  the  Lord  sent  a  wind  to  dry  up 
the  water.  Some  time  after  the  ark 
stopped  floating.     It  had  rested  upon 


the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  called 
Ararat.  Soon  after  that  Noah  sent 
forth  a  raven,  but  the  bird  did  not 
come  back.  A  week  later  he  sent 
forth  a  dove,  but  the  dove  could  not 
find  a  bush  or  tree  to  rest  upon,  so 
she  returned  to  the  ark.  At  the  end 
of  another  week  Noah  sent  out  the 
dove  again.  This  time  she  came  back 
with  a  green  leaf  in  her  bill.  That  was 
a  sign  that  the  green  leaves  were 
growing  again.  At  last  Noah  heard 
the  voice  of  God  say,  "Go  forth  from 
the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy 
sons  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 
Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living 
thing  that  is  with  thee,  both  birds  and 
cattle  and  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  that  they  may 
be  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the 
earth."  How  happy  Noah  and  his  fam- 
ily felt !  How  good  it  was  to  be  on 
land  again  !  The  first  thing  that  Noah 
did  after  coming  out  of  the  ark  was 
to  kneel  down  with  his  family  and 
thank  the  heavenly  Father  for  taking 
care  of  them,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  perished.  He  also  oflfered  sac- 
rifice to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  was 
pleased  with  Noah  for  this,  and  He 
promised  that  He  would  never  again 
destroy  the  world  by  a  flood.  He 
placed  the  rainbow  in  the  sky  as  the 
sign  that  He  would  keep  His  promise. 
He  said  to  Noah :  "I  do  set  my  bow 
in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  to- 
ken of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth." 

How  many  of  you  hnve  seen  a  rain- 
bow ?  Name  some  of  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  For  what  purpose  did  the 
heavenly  Father  place  the  rainbow  in 
the  sky?  Whv  were  Noah  and  his 
familv  saved?  In  what  ways  can  chil- 
dren please  the  Lord  ' 

Lesson  6.  The  Tower  of  Babel. 

Text:   Genesis  11  :l-9. 
Time  :  B.  C.  2218. 
Aim :    Man  cannot  thwart  the  pur- 
poses of  God. 
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Memory  Gem :  "The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fuhiess  thereof,  the 
world  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 

I.  Object  of  Tower. 

1.  To  reach  heaven. 

2.  Other  probable  reasons. 

(a)  Military  defense. 

(b)  Protection  from  flood. 

(c  )   To  make  a  name  for  them- 
selves. 

II.  Constrnction. 

1.  Materials. 

2.  Probable  dimensions  and  shape. 

III.  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

1.  The  people's  tongue. 

(a)  Purity. 

(b)  Universal. 

2.  The  Lord's  purpose. 

Review  last  lesson. 

I.  After  the  flood  the  people  had  to 
begin  life  anew,  as  it  were.  Their 
homes  and  their  cities  were  destroyed 
so  all  had  to  be  rebuilt.  They  jour- 
neyed to  the  east  until  they  came  to  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  where  they 
decided  should  be  their  new  home. 

They  made  many  bricks,  burning 
them  thoroughly  that  the}-  would  be 
good  material  for  building  their  cities. 
Then  they  said,  "Let  us  build  a  city 
and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven,  and  let  us  make  a  name,  lest 
we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth."  It  may  be,  too,  that 
they  thought  it  a  place  of  refuge  from 
possible  future  floods. 

II.  In  their  unity  they  were  mighty 
and  soon  builded  their  city  and  their 
tower.  Although  we  have  no  record 
of  the  dimensions  and   shape  of  this 


tower,  it  was  probably  like  some  oth- 
ers in  the  same  locality.  One  of  these, 
Birsh  Nimrod,  was  an  oblique  pyra- 
mid, built  in  several  receding  stages. 
Its  base  was  two  hundred  seventy-two 
square  feet  and  total  height  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet. 

III.  Now  the  Lord  saw  this  and 
was  nuich  displeased.  He  desired  the 
people  to  scatter  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  build  cities,  till  the  soil  and  car- 
ry on  His  work  as  He  had  directed 
them.  But  they  found  it  much  easier 
to  remain  together  and  combine  their 
efforts. 

.\t  this  time  the  world  was  of  one 
language  and  of  one  speech.  Now  the 
Lord  confounded  their  speech,  giving 
each  a  language  understood  only  by 
himself.  This,  of  course,  forced  them 
to  stop  their  building  and  in  time  they 
scattered  over  the  earth  according  to 
the  Lord's  plan. 

Why  did  the  people  want  the  tower  ? 
What  did  our  heavenly  Father  wish 
them  to  do?  How  did  He  compel  them 
to  do  His  wish  ?  Why  did  they  have 
to  stoD  work  upon  the  tower  when 
their  language  was  changed  ?  Then 
what  did  they  do?  At  the  time  of  the 
building  of  this  tower,  which  was 
called  the  Tower  of  Babel,  though 
most  of  the  people  were  wicked,  there 
were  some  people  upon  the  earth  who 
served  the  Lord.  In  our  next  lesson 
we  will  hear  about  these  people. 

Note  :  The  dimensions  of  the  tower 
would  not  mean  anything  to  the  chil- 
dren unless  a  comparison  were  made 
to  some  building  with  which  they  are 
familiar. 


DID  YOU   EVER  THINK— 

That  a  kind  word  put  out  at  interest  brings  back  an  enormous  percentage  of  love 
and  appreciation? 

That,  though  a  loving  thought  may  not  seem  to  be  appreciated,  it  has  yet  made 
you  braver  and  better  because  of  it? 

That  the  Httle  acts  of  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  day  by  day  are  really  greater 
than  one  immense  act  of  goodness  once  a  year? 

That  to  be  always  polite  to  the  people  at  hotue  is  not  only  more  ladylike,  but 
more  reiined,  than  having  "company  manners?" 

That  to  judge  anybody  by  his  personal  appearance  stamps  you  as  not  only 
ignorant,  but  vulgar? 

That  to  talk  and  talk  and  talk  about  yourself  and  your  belongings  is  very  tire- 
some for  the  people  who  listen? — Selected. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley  and  Elmina  Taylor. 

OUTLINE  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

1 — Picture  Day.     Emphasize  the  aims  of  each  lesson  of  January. 
2 — Jesus  Blessing  Little  Children. 

Text:     Matt.  13:15;  Luke  18:15-17;  Mark  10:13-16. 
Aim :     Jesus  blesses  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 
3— The  Widow's  Mite. 

Text :     Mark  12 :41-44 ;  Luke  21  :l-4. 

Helps:     Gen.  14:20;  28:22;  Hebrew  1:12;  Doc.  and  Cov.  119;  Tal- 

mag'e's  "Articles  of  Faith,"  24:5-17. 
Aim :     The  Lord  accepts  our  offerings  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
given. 
A — Humane  Day  Exercises. 

Aim :     Kindness  to  our  animal  friends  should  be  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  duty. 


FIRST    SUND.W. 

Subject:     Prayer. 

Aim :  And  all  things  whatsover  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  beliving,  ve  shall 
receive  (Matt.  21:22). 

Desired  Result:  That  the  children 
when  in  trouble  will  think  about  their 
Heavenly  Father  and  ask  for  His  as- 
sistance, beliving  that  if  it  is  for  the 
best,  the  Lord  will  answer  their 
prayers. 

Memory  Gem :  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  which  is 
right,  believing  that  ye  shalt  receive, 
behold  it  shall  be  given  unto  vou 
(Book  of  Mormon,  HI  Nephi  18:20). 

Suggestions  for  introductory  talk: 
Have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 
children  about  when  they  pray — fam- 
ily prayers,  individual  prayers,  etc. 

Jesus  teaches  the  people  to  pray 
(Matt.  6). 

Jesus  teaches  the  Nephites  to  pray 
(Book  of  Mormon,  HI  Nephi  13). 

The  Lord  commands  us  to  prav 
( Doc.  and  Cov.  59 ;  88 :76) . 

Connect  with  thought  of  previous 
month — obedience. 

Develop  the  thought  in  the  memory 
gem  to  lead  up  to  the  following 
stories : 

Hezekiah's  Faith. 
"I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  about  a 


man  named  Hezekiah,  who  knew  that 
even  though  he  could  not  see  God  he 
could  speak  to  Him  in  prayer.  Heze- 
kiah was  sick,  so  sick  that  one  of  his 
friends  had  said  that  he  would  never 
be  well  and  strong  again.  This  made 
liezekiah  feel  very  sad  and  sorry,  for 
there  were  many  things  which  he 
wished  to  live  to  do.  He  wished  to 
Iniild  cities,  to  bring  water  from  the 
mountains  for  the  people  in  the  cities 
to  drink,  and  to  build  great  store- 
houses and  barns  for  grain,  that  the 
people  in  his  country  might  have  safe 
places  in  which  to  live,  plenty  of  water 
to  drink,  and  food  to  eat.  When  he 
was  told  that  he  could  do  none  of  these 
things  because  he  was  so  sick,  Heze- 
kiah told  God  all  about  it,  and  asked 
God  to  help  him  and  to  make  him 
well. 

God  heard  his  prayers,  and  in  some 
beautiful  and  wonderful  way  spoke  to 
Hezekiah's  friend  and  said,  "Tell  Heze- 
kiah, *  *  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
*  *  *  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I 
have  seen  thy  tears ;  behold,  I  will  heal 
thee." 

We  know  that  God  answered  Heze- 
kiah's prayers  and  helped  to  make  him 
well,  for  in  the  Bible  we  are  told  that 
Hezekiah  was  made  well,  and  after 
he  was  made  well  he  wrote  a  beautiful 
'Thank  you'  song  to  sing  in  the  house 
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of  the  Lord,  as  God's  church  was 
called.  A  part  of  that  song  was  some- 
thing like  this:  'The  Lord  was  ready 
to  save  me :  therefore  we  will  sing.' 
Why,  do  you  think,  did  Hezekiah  wish 
to  sing?  I  think  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  say,  'Thank  you'  to  God  for 
hearing  and   answering  his   prayers." 

Suggestive  Stories. 

"Saved  Through  Prayer,"  Frag- 
ments of  Experience. 

"Without  Purse  or  Script,"  Jen- 
son's  L.  D.  S.  Biographical  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

"Healed  Through  the  Power  of 
God,"  Leaves  from  My  Journal. 

"Answer  to  Prayer,"  Juvenile  Lx- 
STRUCTOR,  Jan.,  19n,  p.  36. 

SECOND    SL'ND.W. 

Christ  Blesses  Little   Children. 

Text:  Matt.  19:13-13;  Luke  18: 
15-17. 

Aim :  Purity  of  soul  leads  to  God- 
liness. 

Lesson :  XMien  }ou  are  not  well, 
what  do  your  mammas  and  papas  do 
to  help  you  ?  Asking  God  to  bless  you 
makes  you  feel  better  always,  doesn't 
it?  Well,  when  Christ  was  preaching 
to  His  people  one  day  and  blessing 
those  that  were  sick  and  afflicted,  a 
great  many  mothers  wanted  their  lit- 
he children  blessed  by  Him  that  they 
might  be  well  and  keep  well  and 
learn  to  do  what  was  right  and  good. 
So  they  came  to  Jesus  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  when  His  disciples  saw  them 
they  thought  the  mothers  shouldn't 
bother  Christ  that  way  and  so  made 
some  of  them  feel  very  bad.  But 
Christ  spoke  up  to  His  disciples  and 
said,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Then  He  blessed  them 
and  the  mothers  and  children  went 
away  feeling  happy.  And  so  you  see 
it  doesn't  matter  how  little  we  are,  if 
we  are  good  and  pure  and  want  God 
to  help  us  He  is  always  glad  to  do  it. 


THIRD    SUND.W. 

The  Widoii's  Mite. 

Text:  Mark  12:41-44;  Luke  21: 
1-4. 

Aim :  To  show  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  or  size  of  the  gift  that  God  is 
most  pleased  with,  but  the  love  with 
which  it  is  given. 

Talk :  At  one  time  when  Christ  was 
here  on  earth,  He  was  in  the  temple 
speaking  to  the  people  and  it  happened 
to  be  on  a  day  when  the  people  came 
to  make  offerings,  just  as  your  papas 
and  mammas  pay  offerings  on  Fast 
Sundays.  As  he  was  watching  them 
he  saw  many  rich  men  and  women 
making  a  great  show  as  they  dropped 
their  big  pieces  of  money  with  a  ring 
into  the  treasury  boxes.  But  by  and 
by  there  came  a  poor  widow  who  had 
to  work  very  hard  for  every  little  bit 
of  money  she  had,  and  that  day  she 
had  only  two  mites.  Now  a  mite  is 
much  less  than  a  nickel ;  but  al- 
though it  was  all  she  had,  she  gave 
it  freely  and  felt  very  sorry  that  she 
did  not  have  mOre  to  give. 

\\'hen  Christ  saw  that  she  had  given 
in  pure  love  all  that  she  had  He  was 
so  happy  that  He  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple and  told  them  that  the  poor  widow 
had  done  more  than  all  the  rich  men 
because  she  had,  through  her  great 
love  for  God,  given  all  she  had.  She 
couldn't  do  more  than  that. 

So  if  we  have  only  a  very  little  thing 
to  give  and  really  zvant  to  give  it  to 
help  the  poor  or  make  someone  happy, 
we  will  soon  know  how  happy  it  makes 
others  feel  and  we,  too,  will  be  happy 
because  our  love  goes  with  that  kind 
of  e-ift. 


FOURTH   SUNDAY. 

Subject:     Kindness  to  Animals. 

Aim :  Kindness  to  our  animal  and 
bird  friends  should  be  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  duty. 

Memory  Gem : 
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"Kind   hearts   are   the  gardens, 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits." 

Note :  This  memory  gem  has  been 
given  to  the  children  before. 

Reference:  "In  the  Child  World," 
by  Emile  Poulsson. 

Suggestions  :  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  of  our 
animal  and  bird  friends.  It  should  be 
a  pleasure  to  care  for  them.  Talk 
about  the  horses,  the  cows,  the  dog, 
the  sheep,  the  birds,  etc. 

1 — How  do  they  help  us? 

2 — What  do  they  give  us? 

Stories:  "Edward  and  the  Robins," 
(JuvEXiLE  Insructor,  Jan.,  1911,  p. 
38).  "Rattlesnakes  in  Camp"  (Life 
of  Joseph  Smith  by  George  Q.  Can- 
non, p.  167,  Juvenile  Instructor, 
Jan.,  1911,  p.  38). 

Adapt  stories  from  "Black  Beauty," 
"Beautiful  Joe"  or  "Dickey  Downey." 


Rest  Exercise. 

This  little  bov  is  going  to  bed: 

(Close  left  hand,  with  pointer  linger  up.) 

Down  on  the  pillow  he  lays  his  head, 


(Place  pointer  finger  of  left  hand  on  palm 

of    right    hand,    using    the     thumb     of 

right  hand  for  pillow.) 
Wraps  himself  in  the  covers  tight; 
This  is  the  way  he  sleeps  all  night. 
(Close  rio-ht  hand  over  pointer  finger  of 

left  hand.) 
.Morning  comes  he  opens  his  eyes, 
Back  with  a  toss  the  cover  flies 
(Open   right  hand  quickly.; 
Up  he  jumps, 
(Left  pointer  finger  of  left  liand  off  right 

palm   quickly.) 

Is  dressed 
' -b    right    fingers    down    pointer    finger 

of  left  hand.) 

And  awaj 
Ready  for  frolic  and  play  all  day. 
(Put  left  hand  back  of  you.) 

We   thank  you.   thank  you,  mother  dear. 

We  thank  you,   father,  too; 
We  thank  you,  thank  you,  every  one, 

For  all  the  things  you  do. 

You  give  us  all  the  food  we  eat, 

You  buy  us  clothes  to  wear: 
We  thank  you  for  our  homes  os  dear, 

.■\nd  for  your  loving  care. 

The  Child's  "Tliank  You"  Song. 

This  may  be  sung  to  the  tune,  "The 
Harvest  of  the  Squirrel  and  the  Honey 
Bee"   (Gaynor's  "Songs  of  the  Child 

World,"  No.    1). 


KliCEIXI.XG    XEW    YEARS    INSTRUCTIONS. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Dear  Children:  During  the  past  twelve 
months  some  very  interesting  and  meri- 
torious stories  and  verses  were  received 
from  you  and  published  in  this  depart- 
ment. We  want  to  thank  you  for  these 
contributions.  Of  course  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  publish  all  the  stories  and 
poems  sent  us,  because  our  space,  as  you 
know,  is  limited.  We  have,  however, 
aimed  to  be  fair  in  passing  upon  the  mer- 
its of  your  contributions.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  difficult  to  decide  which  was 
best  and  then  it  became  a  matter  of  taste. 
So  if  you  have  sent  us  stories  or  verses 
which  have  not  been  printed  we  hope 
you  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  try 
again.  Many  good  Christmas  stories 
came  too  late  for  publication.  Please  re- 
member that  if  you  are  writing  for  a  cer- 
tain event  we  should  have  the  story  two 
months  ahead. 

Many  of  our  little  artists  draw  their 
pictures  on  writing  paper  or  paint  them 
in  light  colors.  These  caannot  be  repro- 
duced, and  many  good  pictures  go  to 
waste.  Remember,  you  should  draw  on 
plain  white  paper,  without  lines.  Black 
drawings  are  best.  Then  ahvaj's  write 
your  name,  age  and  address  on  the  back 
of  the  picture.  Don't  send  it  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  paper,  as  the  paper  may 
get  lost,  and  then  the  picture  is  without 
identification.  Be  sure  and  read  the  rules. 

During  the  coming  year  we  will  con- 
tinue our  competitive  offers  and  hope 
you  will  send  in  your  contributions. 

We  wish  you  all  A  Happj'  Xew  Year. 
Editor  Budccet  Box. 
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Photo   by    Kinder   Turner. 
Age   11.  Salt   Lake   City. 


A  Visit  to  Interlachen. 

"Oh,  mother!  may  1  go  with  Uncle 
Jack?"  exclaimed  Frank  as  he  came  run- 
ning into  the  kitchen,  all  out  of  breath. 
"He  leaves  for  Interlachen  tomorrow 
night  and  wants  me  to  accompany  him." 

This  his  parents  permitted  him  to  do, 
so  we  find  him  a  few  days  later  in  Inter- 
lachen. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  arose 
early  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  Jungfrau,  an  immense 
precipice  overlooking  the  city,  when  sud- 
denly the  clouds  parted  midway  between 
the  zenith  and  horizon  where  a  tree  and 
green  hillside  could  be  seen.  The  clouds 
parted  more  and  a  flock  of  sheep  came 
into  view. 

Frank  was  very  astonished  at  what  he 
saw  and  ran  to  tell  his  uncle;  but  his  un- 
c'e  was  gazing  out  of  another  window 
from  which  a  picturesque  little  cottage 
and  forest  of  trees  appeared  among  the 
clouds  in  the  sky. 

Frank's  uncle  told  him  that  this  was 
a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  Jungfrau  and 
that  the  lower  part  was  enshrouded  in 
clouds  and  mist. 

Caseel  Stowell, 

Age  14  years.  Logan,  Utah. 

Tillie's  Christmas. 

The  snow  was  piled  thick  and  deep' 
around  a  little  white  cottage.  Tillie  sat 
by  the  big  open  fireplace  finishing  the 
last  few  touches  to  a  pair  of  blue  stock- 
ings. She  rose  slowly  as  the  big  door 
creaked  behind  her.  Her  little  boy,  the 
only  child  that  God  had  given  her,  came 
running  to  her  side. 

"Oh,  mamma!  Did  you  forget  that  to- 
night is  Christmas?" 

'Xo,  my  little  pet,  mamma  hasn't  for- 
gotten. I  fear  that  Santa  Claus  is  two 
poor  this  Christmas." 

She  caught  her  little  comfort  in  her 
arms  and  covered  his  face  with  kisses. 
Tillie  had  worked  and  saved  for  nearly 
two  months  trying  to  earn  a  little  money 
to  make  their  Christmas  brighter.  Little 
Ernest  nestled  down  in  her  arms.  He 
looked  pleadingly  up  into  her  kind  face 
and  said,  "Well,  mamma,  ain't  the  Lord 
rich  enough?" 

She  quickly  set  her  little  son  down,  for 
slie  did  not  wish  him  to  see  the  tears 
which  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  When 
she   could   control   herself  she   answered: 

"Yes,  dear'  the  Lord  is  rich  enough, 
and  I  am  sure  He  will  send  Christmas 
this  way  if  you  kneel  down  and  pray  to 
Him." 
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Eriieat  mecklv  knelt  down  with  his  Ht- 
tle  chubby  arms  folded.  He  repeated  a 
little  prayer  after  his  mother,  and  then 
asked  to  go  to  bed. 

*  *  *  *  . 

Ernest  was  fast  asleep,  perhans  dream- 
ing of  the  good  things  God  would  send 
him.  Tillie  was  fully  determined  to  spend 
the  few  cents  she  claimed  of  her  own 
to  buy  Ernest  a  few  toys.  She  rose  and 
tidied  herself  to  go  shopping. 

*  *  »  *  * 

Ernest  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  he 
soon  remembered  about  Christmas.  He 
climber  out  of  bed  and  ran  eagerly  to  his 
stocking.  He  was  not  disappointed,  for 
he  found  it  stufifed  full  of  the  nicest 
things.  Beside  the  big  fireplace  was  a 
drum  and  horn.  He  soon  woke  Tillie  up 
with  his  shouts  of  delight. 

"Oh.  mamma!  I  thought  He  would  send 
me  something.  And,  mamma!  We  don't 
need  Santa  Claus  when  we've  got  the 
Lord,  do  we?" 

Larena  Blair, 

Age  14.  St.  George. 


Photo   by   Kinder   Turner, 
Age    11.  Salt    Lake    City. 

Character. 

Mary  and  Edith  were  just  ten  years 
old.  They  were  in  the  same  class  in 
school  and  they  were  always  together. 
Mary  was  much  brighter  than  Edith,  but 
Edith  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
get  promoted  and  keep  in  the  same 
grade  as  Mary.  So.  when  the  day  for 
examination  came,  the  paper  was  passed 
as  usual,  and  the  teacher  wrote  five  arith- 
metic problems  on  the  board  for  the 
class  to  solve.  Each  student  was  busy 
when  the  teacher  left  the  room,  but  when 
she  returned,  to  her  great  surprise, 
Edith's  book  was  down  at  her  side, 
opened    to    the    work    that    was    on    the 


board  with  all  the  problems  worked  out 
and  the  answers  were  there,  too. 

No  one  saw  it  but  the  teacher,  for  all 
the  pupils  except  one  were  busy  with 
their  honest  work.  When  the  bell  rang, 
all  the  papers  were  gathered  and  all  the 
faces  were  bright  and  happy  but  one;  for 
they  knew  they  had  been  honest.  But 
when  the  last  day  of  school  came,  one 
small  girl  was  sad,  quiet,  and  very  un- 
happy, for  she  knew  how  untruthful  she 
had  been.  She  had  done  much  worrying, 
though  no  one  but  the  teacher  knew  the 
cause.  But  when  one  by  one  the  faces 
grew  brighter,  Edith  was  ashamed  to 
open  her  envelope.  Then  it  was  impos- 
sible ;o  keep  so  much  trouble  in  her 
small  heart  any  longer.  She  asked  the 
teacher  for  permission  to  speak,  and  per- 
mission being  given,  she  acknowledged 
all  and  on  the  desk  she  laid  her  card  and 
told  the  teacher  to  change  her  grade  for 
she  said  she  was  unworthy  of  it.  The 
teacher  told  her  to  keep  it,  and  thanked 
her  for  being  so  truthful.  From  that  day 
on  she  prospered;  her  schoolmates  loved 
her.  She  was  blessed  and  grew  up  to  be 
an  honest  woman,  surrounded  with 
friends  and  loving  companions. 

Miss  Mabel  Hall, 

.\ge  12.  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Shady  Pool. 

I   know  a  place  that  is  shady  and  cool, 
Surrounded  by  willows  green; 

.\nd  there  in  the  midst  is  a  glassy  pool, 
Beautiful,  calm,  and  serene. 

Fragrant    and    bright    are    the    flowerlets 
there. 

Blooming  among  the  grass. 
Bending  to  gaze  at  their  faces  so  fair, 

With  the  pool  for  a  looking  glass. 

I  love  to  be  there  with  the  birds  and  bees 

From  the  busy  world   apart. 
From  the   pool  comes   a   soft  and   gentle 
breeze 
That  drives  worry  from  my  heart. 

Alice  Eddy, 
Age  13.  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

COMPETITION  NO.  29. 

Book  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
w  ords. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Di  a  wings:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  Februarv  1st, 
1913. 


Jau.  igij 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BUDGET  BOX. 
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Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or 
guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  in 


ink  and   on  one   side   of  the   paper   only. 

Pictures  should  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
jL'.vcnile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


The  puzzle  editor  is  not  superstitious 
about  the  number  thirteen  and  wishes 
you  all  a  happy  New  Year.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen  has  no  terrors  for 
us  and  we  will  continue  to  deal  out  a 
few  nuts  (some  hard  and  some  soft)  for 
the  wise  heads  to  crack.  We  desire, 
however,  to  oflfer  a  few  suggestions.  Our 
prizes  are  not  merely  given  for  correct 
answers  but  for  the  best  correct  answers. 
Now,  your  solution  may  be  correct  but 
not  put  in  the  best  form — there's  where 
you  lose.  So,  hereafter,  when  you  have 
correctly  solved  a  puzzle,  think  out  the 
best  and  most  interesting  way  of  answer- 
ing it.  Some  win  on  account  of  the  neat- 
ness of  their  letters;  some  for  penman- 
ship; others  for  the  novelty  of  their  an- 
swers. Pay  attention  to  every  one  of 
these  points  in  answering  a  puzzle  and 
even  if  it  does  not  win  you  a  prize  it  will 
teach  you  good  habits  in  correspondence. 

November  Word  Puzzle 

The  solution  of  the  word  puzzle,  writ- 
ten b3'  Mabel  Law  of  Logan,  published 
in  the   November  number,  is  as   follows: 

I  am  a  word  of  seven  letters.  By 
clianging  me  around  the  following  words 
can  be  found  in  me: 

1.  A  tool  used  in  a  garden — hoe. 

2.  Two  prepositions — to,  on. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  weather  in 
summer — hot. 

4.  Something  little  songsters  make — 
nest. 

5.  A  weight — ton. 

6.  An  article  used  by  fishermen — net. 

7.  Two  numbers — one,  ten. 

8.  A  sweet  substance  or  a  pet  name — 
honey. 

9.  A  father's  pride — son. 

10.  An  adverb  used  to  make  negative 
statements — not. 

U.  A  word  used  in  giving  consent — 
yes. 

12.     A  fowl — h'-n. 

My  nr.rae  is  "Honesty." 

The  following;  bcnt  us  the  best  answers 
according  to  age: 

8  yr.-. — Bennie  Doty,  Richmond,  Utah. 

9  yrs. — N'ettic  Woodbury,  8  OrcharJ 
Scjuare,  Salt  Lske  City. 

10  yrs. — Dcvc'n  Snow,  Kingston,  Utah. 


U 
12 
13 

Ida. 
14 

Ida.; 
15 

Nelli 
16 
17 

Ida. 


M.S.  — (.),  It.  Merrill,  Montpelier,  id:i. 
yrs. — Henry  Stark,  Sp.  Fork,  Utah, 
yrs. — Lillian     Dimick,      Montpelier, 

yrs. — Martha  M.  Woodland,  Arimo, 
Leonard  Smith,  Oxford,  Ida. 
yrs. — Verna    Shaw,    Liberty,    Utah; 
e  Crook,  Box  177,  Heber,  Utah, 
yrs. — Ivj'  Woodbury,  Burley,  Ida. 
yrs. — Sylvia     Ritchie,     Idaho     Falls, 


Enigma. 


I'm  a  strange  contradiction,  I'm  new  and 

I'm  old, 
I'm  often  in  tatters,  and  oft  decked  with 

gold; 
Phough  I   never  could  read,  yet  lettered 

I'm  found; 
Though  blind,  I  enlighten;  though  free,  I 

am  bound. 
I'm  always   in   black,   and   I'm   always   in 

white; 
I'm  grave  and  I'm  gay,  I  am  heavy  and 

light. 
In  form,  too,  I  dififer,  I'm  think  and  I'm 

thin; 
I've  no  flesh  and  no  bone,  yet  oft  covered 

with  skin. 
I've  more  points  than  the  compass,  more 

stops  than  the  flute; 
I    sing  without   voice;   without   speaking, 

confute. 
I'm    English,    I'm    German,    I'm    French, 

and  Km  Dutch; 
Some  love  me  too  fondlj',  some  slight  me 

too  much. 
I  often  die  soon,  though  I  sometimes  live 

ages. 
And  no  monarch  alive  has  so  many  pages. 

For  the  ten  best  answers  to  the  above 
enigma  we  will  award  suitable  book 
prizes. 

RULES. 

Competition  will  close  February  1st, 
1913,  and  is  open  to  all  under  18  years. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink,  and 
bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  East  South  Temple  street. 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 


Laughlets 


Life  in  a  Flat 

"Hello,  Tom,  old  man,  got  your  new 
flat  fitted  up  yet?" 

"Not  quite,"  answered  the  friend.  "Say, 
do  you  know  where  I  can  buy  a  folding 
tooth-brush?" 

Not  as  Expected. 

"This  boy,"  said  the  proud  mother  to  a 
neighbor,  "do  grow  more  like  his  father 
every  day." 

And  the  neighbor,  knowing  the  father, 
asked: 

"Do  he,  now?  And  have  you  tried 
everything?" 

Just  a  Starter. 

A  crotchety  old  farmer  had  trouble  with 
his  neighbor,  and  as  a  result  sought  his 
counsel. 

"I  want  yeow  ter  write  him  a  letter  an' 
tell  him  this  here  foolishness  hez  got  ter 
stop,"  he  declared  firmly.  "I  know  what 
I  want  ter  say.  but  I  ain't  got  the  larnin' 
ter  put  it  just  right." 

"What  do  you  want  to  say?"  the  lawyer 
asked. 

"Wa-all,  begin  by  tellin'  him  thet  he's 
the  durndest,  lyin'est,  thievin'est,  low- 
downest  skunk  on  airth — and  then  work 
up." 

Why? 

It  was  a  gala  occasion  at  the  school, 
and  the  voung  lady  principal  was  very 
anxious  that  her  pupils  should  show  off 
to  the  best  advantage  before  the  many 
ladies  present. 

So  to  the  first  scholar  she  said: 

"Now,  Grace,  where  was  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  born?" 

"At  Linlithgow,"  answered  the  pupil. 

"And  whv  was  Mary  born  there?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

And  sweet  little  Grace  promptly  an- 
swered: 

"Because,  ma'am,  her  mother  was  stay- 
ing there." 

Just  the  Same. 

"What  is  your  name?''  asked  the  Judge 
of  the  prisoner. 

"Casey,  yer  Honor,"  answered  the  pris- 
oner. 

"Your  full  name?"  asked  the  Judge. 

"Just  the  same,  yer  Honor,"  answered 
the  prisoner;  "full  or  sober." 


Not  in  the  Army,  After  All. 

A  Methodist  negro  exhorter  shouted: 
"Come  up  en  jine  de  army  ob  de  Lohd." 

"Ise  done  jined,"  replied  one  of  the 
congregation. 

"Whar'd  yoh  jine?"  asked  the  exhorter. 

"In  de  Baptis'  Chu'ch." 

"Why,  chile,"  said  the  exhorter,  "yoh 
ain't  in  the  army;  yoh's  in  de  navy." 

So  Son;  So  Father? 

A  small  boy  who  had  been  very 
naughty  was  first  reprimanded,  then  told 
that  he  must  take  a  whipping.  He  flew 
upstairs  and  hid  in  the  far  corner  under 
a  bed.  Just  then  the  father  came  home. 
The  mother  told  him  what  had  occurred. 
He  went  upstairs  and  proceeded  to  crawl 
under  the  bed  toward  the  youngster,  who 
whispered  excitedly,  "Hello,  Pop,  is  she 
after  you,  too?" 

Not  Sure  of  One  of  the  Two. 

A  district  visitor  once  went  to  see  an 
old  Scotch  woman  who  was  dying.  No- 
ticing that  her  talk  was  all  about  herself 
and  the  minister,  he  said: 

"Well,  really,  Jeannie,  I  believe  you 
think  there  will  be  nobody  in  heaven  but 
yourself  and   the   minister." 

"Ah,  weel,"  said  the  old  woman,  "an' 
I'm  no'  sae  sure  aboot  the  minister." 

As  Mother  Used  to  Do. 

He    criticised    her     puddings     and     found 

fault  with  all  her  cake. 
He   wished   she'd   make   such    biscuits   as 

his  mother  used  to  make; 
She  didn't  wash  the  dishes,  and  she  didn't 

make  a  stew, 
Nor    even    mend    his    stockings,    as    his 

mother   used   to   do. 

His  mother  had  six  children,  but  by  night 

her  work  was  done. 
His   wife   was"  always   drudging,   and   yet 

had    only   one; 
His  mother  always  was  well-dressed,  his 

wife   could  be  so,  too. 
If  she  would  only  manage  as  his  mother 

used   to   do. 

Ah,  well,  she  wasn't  perfect,  but  she  tried 
to  do  her  best. 

Until  she  thought  at  length  her  time  had 
come  to  take  a  rest; 

And  so  one  day,  when  he  the  same  ha- 
rangue went  through. 

She  just  turned  round  and  boxed  his  ears, 
as  mother  used  to  do. 


BOOK    NOTICES 


Carl  Werner,  the  well-known  con- 
tributor to  various  magazines,  has  is- 
sued through  the  publishers,  H.  M. 
Caldwell  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York, 
a  unique  book  entitled  "The  Land  of 
Let's  Pretend  and  Other  Poems  of 
Child  Life,"  a  juvenile  for  young  or 
old.  The  foreword  of  which — 
Over   the   hill    from    Babyville 

And  just  around  the  bend 
We   came,   one   day.   to   the   town   of 
Play, 

In  the  Land  of  Let's  Pretend. 

Laura  E.  Foster, the  well-known  artist, 
supplied  the  decorations,  full-page, 
black  and  white  and  colored  illustra- 
tions with  which  this  handsome  book 
is  profusely  embellished.  Price  $L00 
net. 

To  their  well-known  series  of  Ju- 
veniles De  Luxe  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York,  have  added 
"The    Big    Book    of    Fairy    Tales." 


Walter  Jerrold,  the  well-known  Juve- 
nile writer,  has  selected  and  edited  the 
work  and  Charles  Robinson,  the  rec- 
ognized world  over  children's  artist, 
has  provided  numerous  illustrations, 
twenty-four  of  which  are  in  color,  the 
whole  forming  the  most  complete, 
elaborate  and  sumptuous  volume  of 
the  kind  ever  issued. 

To  their  beautiful  series  of  ideal 
gift  books — The  \'alue  Books — the 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York,  have  added  "The  Value  of 
Contentment,"  edited  by  Mary  Min- 
erva Barrows,  to  which  Mary  E.  Wit- 
kins  has  contributed  an  admirable  in- 
troduction. The  selections  have  been 
made  with  that  care  and  discrimina- 
tion that  has  characterized  and  made 
popular  the  other  volumes  of  the 
series. 

The  oiificial  headquarters  for  Good 
Books  is  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THREE  DAILY  PRINCIPLES 

1 

"Safety  First" 

2 
"Gourtesy" 

3 
"Qareful  Tlttention  to  Details" 

By  these  each  operating  employe  of  the 


SHOBK 
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THE  RESULT 

High  quality  service  when  you 
travel  via 

"The  Standard  Lines  of  the  West" 

Automatic  Eledric  Safety  Block 
Signal  Protection. 


pledges  his  laith. 


City  Ticket  Office 

HOTEL  UTAH.  Sal  Lake  Cily 
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CLA5SP/NS 

FACTORY  TO  YOU 

^  For  College.School,  Society  or  Lodge 

Descriptive  catalog   with  attractive  prices  maik-d 

freeapon  request.     Either  styleof  pinsherelUus- 

trated  with  an  V  three  letters  and  fibres,  onecrtwo 

cMors  of   enamel.     STERLING    SruVER.  250   each; 

$2.50     dozon  ;      SILVEB     PLATE.     1 0o     eaoh  ;      $1.00    dozen. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  QQ    BASTIAN  BLDQ. ,  ROCHESTER.  NY, 


The  Best  Place  to  buy 

BEST  BOOKS  at 

BEST  PRICES  is 

DESERET   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
BOOK  STORE,   Salt  LaVe  City. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  In  THE  JDVENILE  INSTRCCTOR. 


THE  BEST  KIND  OF  A  GIFT 

The  best  of  all  presents  at  Christmas  time,  or  at  any  other  time,  for  those  who  I've 
upon  the  farms  or  who  have  an  interest  in  farming.is 


^^-^^ 


Devoted  toAgriculture  ir\ 


RocKy  Mountain  Reqiotv 


It  is  the  only  Farm  Paper  printed  in  Utah. 

It  will   assist   the   farmers   to   increase   their   crops,   maintain   the  fertility  of  the   land. 

Deals  with  all  the  problems  that  the  farmer  has  to  meet. 

The  Home  Department  for  the  wife  is  very  helpful. 

It  is  a  valuable  gift. 

It  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  giver  each  week  during  the  entire  succeeding  twelve 
months. 

It  is   an   inexpensive  gift— costs   but   $1.00   for   52   issues,   each   one   with    16   pages   or 
more. 

With  the  subscription  will  be  one  of  our  valuable  premiums  free. 
Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  free. 
Decide  now,  and  send  a  valuable  gift. 

THE  UTAH  FARMER,  Lehi,  Utah 


The  Standard  Books  on  Sex 

Hygiene 

BY  DR.  E.  B.  LOWRY 

Truths  :    Talks  With  a  Boy  Concerning  Himself.     50c ;  by  mail,  55c. 
Confidences:    Talks  With  a  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself.    50c;  by  mail,  55c. 
Herself:    Talks  With  Women  Concerning  Themselves,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Himself:    Talks  With  Men  Concerning  Themselves.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
False  Modesty:    That  Protects  Vice  by  Ignorance.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 

These  notable  books  on  sexual  hygiene  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  leading  medical,  educational  and  religious  authoritieL,  who  declare  they  are  the 
only  books  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  great  world-movement  for  sex 
education. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  or  mawkish  about  Dr.  Lowry's  books — they  lead  to 
better  health,  to  sex  ourity,  and  to  a  high  practical  morality. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  official  journal  of  50,000 
physicians,  says: 

"Dr.  Lowry's  books  are  excellent  and  can  be  safely  recommended." 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  supplied  by  the  publishers 


Forbes  &  Co. 


443  S. 
Dearborn  St. 


Chicago 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SGHOOL  UNION 


A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

"Uncle  Nick  Among   the   Shoshones'' 

(REVISED  EDITION) 

Story  of  the   Pioneer   Boy  who  lived  in   Chief  Washakie's   charge 
for  two  years,  told  by  himself 

Says  Professor  Howard  11.  Driggs:    "The  best  picture  of  true  Indian  life  I  know. 
Pony  express  chapters  are  also  vivid  and  thrilling.     J^very  home  should  have  it.'^ 

$1.25,  Postpaid.    Order  at  once.    Edition  limited. 
DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOH  STORE 


Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.     Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,  Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price:      Cloth,  Mounted,    $2.00;      Unmounted,  $  1. 50,      Paper,   50  cents 

JOEL  RICRS,   Logan,  UtaK. 


If  You  have  not  already  sent  in  Your  subscription  to 
THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR,  —DO  IT  NOW!  Send 
$1.00  and  address:  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR,  Salt  Lake  City. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Z.C.M.I.  SCHOOL 
SHOES  FOR  BOYS 

They  keep  the  feet  warm  and 

dry.     Each  pair  made 

of    solid  leather 

throughout 

ASK  FOR 

MOUNTAINEER  OR 

"THE  LEADER  NEVER  RIP" 

OVERALLS 


Made  in  a  Sanitary 

Workshop  by  Utah 

gills 


l)air$€ankcrand 
Dipbtbcria  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  houst 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy   has    made    so   many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  wiU  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S    CANKER    AND    DIPH 
TllERIA  REAIEDY. 


Say  that  yoa  saw  It  In  THE  JLT^ENILE  TNSTRDCTOR. 


U.S.A.     — 
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